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‘UNITY WITH FREEDOM? 


Tuere occurred ih that speech of Hitler’s at Munich which our 
bombers interrupted, a brief passage that went unreported in the 


daily press. In the German wireless version it ran as follows : 

In a few months Germany has in fact bestowed freedom on this Continent. 
The British attempt to Balkanise Europe—let British statesmen note this 
carefully—is ended and ruled out. England’s aim was to disorganise Europe : 
Germany and Italy will organise it. 


It is not the first time that Hitler has struck this note: he did it 
notably in a proclamation issued when he crossed the Dutch frontier. 
We have on the tips of our tongues our answer to these boasts. Hitler, 
if he should win this war, will certainly unify the continent by military 
power, but he will make its peoples helots under the German master- 
trace. His economic plan is as clearly to exploit the peasants and 
primary producers of Eastern Europe and the Balkans, while Germany 
monopolises industry. This is a good polemical retort, but it does 
hot sweep away the aspiration for unity. The sub-division of Europe 
jato many dwarf States, each boasting an illusory sovereignty, is the 
curse of this Continent. It has retarded its economic development and 
loaded it with the burden of armies which failed at the test to stop the 
conqueror. A case can be made out on this score against the traditional 
policy of this island. Our ancestors broke up the unity that Napoleon 
nearly achieved. In the last war the victors “ balkanised ” Central 
and Eastern Europe, which the Germans had proposed to fuse in the 
loose economic union of “ Mitteleuropa.” We did, indeed, bring the 
fragments together again in the League of Nations, but it clung to 
the figment of absolute sovereignty and failed to achieve either a 
planned economic unity or collective security. Again we are resisting 
a brutal form of unification that would destroy the self-respect of 
every nation that submitted to it. But have we no alternative form 
of organisation acceptable to free men ? 7 
That is the first question which Mr. Churchill would have to 
answer if he attempted to define our war-aims. His difficulties are 
obvious. There has been no adequate discussion. The tentative 
Suggestions that have come from Conservative quarters seem to us 
disappointing and inadequate. Mr. Amery, in a recent speech reported 
in the Times of November 14th, rejected anything in the nature of a 





federal union of Europe. He would be “ content if the nations of 
Europe were prepared, while abandoning none of their sovereign rights, 
to follow our example of free co-operation and encourage among 
themselves some sense of a wider European patriotism.” The negative 
part of this speech was clearer than its positive sketch. The creative 
impulse which led Mr. Churchill to offer common citizenship to the 
French seems to have exhausted itself in that bold improvisation. 
An able leading article in last Saturday’s Times was almost wholly 
destructive. It rejected as chimerical any idea of a world-wide 
organisation. It then went on to demolish the conception of 
“continental blocs.” These “bristle with practical difficulties.” 
“Not the least of these is the peculiar configuration of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” Because we can be neither wholly 
included in Europe nor wholly excluded from it, any idea of European 
unity must be rejected. In the end the Times left us, if we understand 
it correctly, facing the impossibility of any international organisation 
whatever. This is a somewhat reckless way of confirming Hitler’s 
accusation that our policy is to “ Balkanise ” and “ disorganise.” 

The answer to the anarchists of Printing House Square is surely 
that for some purposes the appropriate unit of organisation must be 
the world, and for others the continent. It is possible to advocate a 
system of collective security for Europe without incurring the absurd 
retort that Europe cannot be economically self-sufficient. It is possible 
to conceive a federated Europe as a unit within a much looser but 
world-wide economic and political structure. As we see it, mechanised 
warfare and especially the bombing plane, have made the little, 
isolated, sovereign national State an anachronism. Only a Great 
Power with a highly developed modern industry can be effectively 
independent. Modern technology has made of the continent the only 
possible political unit of the future—though the 
question will not be precisely those of the geographical text-books. 
How then is unity to be conceived? The little States may retain a 
wholly illusory sovereignty and shelter as “ guarantee 
the wing of a Great Power. It will enjoy effective sov 
they will not. The other way is to aim at some form of federation, 
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which would own military power in common, and conduct its affairs 
by some system of representation that would give to each people 
within it a proportionate share in determining its policy. The problem 
certainly bristles with difficulties too numerous for discussion in this 
brief article. What dismays us is the evidence that the Conservative 
stress will be thrown so heavily on the side of sovereignty and against 
organisation. That has been our disastrous contribution to every war. 
We do our part in overthrowing the despot who aims at order and 
unity, and then in the name of liberty permit the Continent to relapse 
into the anarchy out of which yet another tyrant infallibly emerges. 
Is it possible to reconcile unity with freedom ? Perhaps the question 
raises problems of social and economic as well as political change 
which our national. spokesmen are unable to face. 


How Not to Win Russia — 


It is no surprise that King Boris should have been called to Berchtes- 
gaden; for a march into Thrace, either by Bulgarian or German troops, 
would help the Italians against the Greeks. Yet another turn of the 
screw in Spain may account for Sefior Sufier’s visit. But why was King 
Leopold summoned to the presence? Presumably because Hitler thinks 
the time ripe to proclaim a New Order in which the heads of all the 
smaller states acknowledge his suzerainty. Perhaps more immediately 
important than all this are the hints that leak out concerning the 
results of M. Molotev’s visit to Berlin. The Germans hope to transfer 
to Russian factories the manufacture of airplane parts, in order to 
escape the attentions of our bombers. It is probable, though not 
certain, that in return for permission to take Iran, the Russians may 
have agreed to put pressure on the Turks to remain non-belligerent. 
As a counter-bid to induce Stalin to refuse Hitler’s blandishments 
Britain’s recent offer must be described as unattractive. If Stalin 
had been polite he would have answered our overtures, but we are 
not surprised that he remained unimpressed. An assurance was given 
that this country will not join any. combination in an attack on Russia. 
Then came an offer to recognise de facto her acquisition of the Baltic 
States, and to admit her as an equal for the purpose of regulating 
their status to the Peace»Conference at the end of this war. If the 
first of these terms was reassuring, the two latter were calculated to 
put Russia on her guard. The Foreign Office in effect refuses de jure 
recognition, in order that its hands may be free at the Peace Conference 
to challenge the annexation of these States, should its power avail 
for this purpose. In the meanwhile, their gold reserves in London 
remain frozen. The methods by which Russia retook this territory 
are certainly open to criticism. So was Franco’s conquest of Spain, 
yet Lord Halifax recognised it, both de facto and de jure, and the same 
recognition was given to the conquest of Abyssinia, The moral or 
legal scruples of the Foreign Office are obviously elastic. Unless we 
look forward to omnipotence in the near future, we must concentrate 
on our more important purposes. The Russians had probably 
decided to go to Berlin in any case; but there was nothing in this 
offer to persuade them to change their minds. 


—And to Lose India 


India remains unreconciled and until we win her, our moral standing 
in a war of liberation is open to question. This week the All-India 
Legislative Assembly rejected by a narrow majority the Finance Bill 
which imposed higher taxation for the prosecution of the war. To 
grasp the significance of this vote one must recollect that the Assembly 
rests on a narrow franchise and is packed with nominated members. 
The Congress Party is in a minority and must, in this division have 
had the support of other groups. The Muslim League abstained. 
This, then, is India’s answer to our action in declaring her a belligerent 
without her consent. The vote was, doubtless, influenced by the 
exasperation caused by the savage sentence of four years’ rigorous 
imprisonment on Jawaharlal Nehru. Mr. Gandhi has announced that 
a thousand distinguished volunteers are now ready to court imprison- 
ment, among them the ex-Premiers of the eight provinces that had 
Congress ministries. The veteran Congress leader, Mr. Wallabhai 
Patel, was arrested this week. It is quite easy by an autocratic fiat 
of the Viceroy to impose all the taxes we need, and it is fatally easy 
to put the leaders of the majority in prison, but it is not easy with this 
background to keep up the pretence that India supports our war 
The maddening part of it is that with honest dealing we could have 


won her support, and might even now win it. Mr. Amery should 
release Nehru without haggling and without delay. If this were done 
in a generous way, it might so change the atmosphere in India, that a 
fresh effort might be made to reconcile her. That can be done if we 
really mean to grant self-determination. It cannot be done if our 
promises are weighted by conditions that give the puppet princes and 
Mr. Jinnah a veto over the will of the majority. There should be ; 
large body of support for the protest of the India League which has 
called a meeting for Saturday 23rd at 2.15 p.m. in the Holborn Hall. 


Dr. Negrin and the Mediterranean Policy 

Mr. Butler could not deny that pressure had been put on Dr. Negrin 
to leave this country. He merely denied that he has been “ obliged ” 
to leave—which is obvious, since he has not left. Both Conservative 
and Labour leaders have suggested to Dr. Negrin that his presence 
embarrasséd a Government which still hoped, through Sir Samue! 
Hoare’s efforts in Spain, to keep Franco from falling into the 
Fihrer’s clutches. This policy is intelligible from one point of view 
only ; it is vital for the fleet, now operating in the Eastern Mediter- 
fanean, not to be troubled at this juncture by a threat to Gibraltar. 
But such considerations are irrelevant to the case of Dr. Negrin. 
We shall gain nothing now and we have lost immeasurably in the 
past by allowing Franco to blackmail us and make nonsense of our 
cause. Dr. Negrin should be a much-honoured guest in this country ; 
sane policy would listen attentively to his advice. 

Behind this affair of Dr. Negrin the House realised the implications 
of a Foreign Office effort to placate the Vichy Government as well a; 
Franco. Our old friend, the Catholic-Latin bloc, appears again. 
De Gaulle is marooned in Equatorial Africa and hopes are enter- 
tained that Weygand will put up a French resistance to the Nazis in 
North Africa. German propaganda makes it clear that Spain, in 
Hitler’s eyes, is a German and not an Italian colony, and Sufier is 
known to have been outraged by Ribbentrop’s assumption that 
Spanish minerals belong to Germany. A similar Latin objection to 
Hitler’s domination is to be deduced from the Vatican broadcast 
criticising the Nazis. These rifts in the Axis lute are all to the good; 
if they are exploited for a period by the British Foreign Office with 
a realisation that no trust in the long run can be put in any real 
resistance to Hitler from the Catholic-Latin bloc, then British 
manoeuvres make sense. If these manoeuvres mean that the same 
influences that gave Spain to the Axis are still under the old illusions 
and still dominant in our diplomacy, then they will merely assure a 
series of further disasters. 

Mussolini’s speech showed genuine embarrassment. The blow to 
his fleet was serious, and there seems to have been real demoralisation 
among some of the Italian troops on the Greek frontier. Probably 
Mussolini misjudged the Greeks as Stalin misjudged the Finns. 


‘ Now, as the Italian war effort gathers force, the Greeks are discovering 


the dangerous power of the dive-bomber, and calling for the help of 
more aircraft from this country. There is no lack of will here; but 
the British air force is still greatly inferior in numbers to its opponents, 


and the number of aeroplanes sent must be decided by a balance of 


the risks here and in the Mediterranean. 


Oil for Japan 

Mr, Butler was placed in an unfortunate position on another issue. 
Last week he gave the House of Commons to understand that no 
agreement had been signed between the British and American oi 
companies in the Dutch East Indies and the Japanese. Unifor- 
tunately, he was mistaken. The agreement had been signed a few 
hours before his answer. Japan receives 1,800,000 tons of oil from 
the Dutch East Indies, which is about a million tons more than sh¢ 
has been receiving from that source, though it is also more than 2 
million tons less than she had asked for. The Royal Dutch has the 
excuse that the American embargo on high octane oil (87 per cent 
octane content) had been largely evaded by the American companies, 
which had been selling oil of 85 per cent. octane content to Japa 
What the world will notice, however, is that at a time when th 
Governments of Britain and the U.S.A. have publicly embraced 
China’s cause, they permit oil companies over which they have control, 
to supply Japan with the oil for the bombers which devastalt 
Changking. 
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The Board of Trade and the War Effort 


Captain Lyttleton has brought new vigour into the Board of Trade. 
Within one week new major—and welcome—departures in policy have 
been announced. Exports will not be encouraged unless they yield 
foreign exchange or are essential for the Empire and Allied countries 
unable to pay in foreign exchange. And the direct limitation of home 
supplies will be severely tightened up. In some commodities sales to 
retailers are cut to as low as one-quarter of the pre-war quantity. 
Both measures are in themselves excellent and should have been 
taken long ago. Exports are needed to pay for imports of essentials, 
and not to boost the statistical position. If they conflict with our war 
effort they might be positively harmful. We urgently need men and 
machines for increasing war production, and the absorption into the 
productive process of the unemployed or of women hitherto not 
employed is insufficient for the task before us. Consumers must go 
short of inessentials so as to free man power for vital production. 
The limitation of home supplies is therefore to be welcomed. But 
once more the insufficient or rather non-existing co-ordination, or even 
co-operation, between the Departments concerned with the economic 
sphere vitiates the full effectiveness of forward policies. If only 
exports-are to be permitted which are harmonising with our war- 
effort, then measures ought to be taken that all exportable goods 
whose production does not conflict with the war effort (including the 
maintenance of essential civilian consumption) should be exported 
irrespective of sterling cost. Prices and exchange rates are too artificial 
to determine what should be exported. Conscious positive action is 
needed. Very much more serious will be the effects of the second 
order if it is not followed up by well co-ordinated positive action. 
The better-to-do have throughout the summer maintained their 
purchases. As production in most civilian lines has not kept at 
anything the same level stocks have been falling. The new cut in 
production will represent a sudden sharp fall in available supplies. 
The worst effects are, of course, mitigated by the concession that 
replacement of goods destroyed by bombing will be excluded from 
the quotas. But, as retailers and not consumers are being rationed, this 
will inevitably mean a rise in prices—if for no other reason because 
overhead costs in both production and distribution will rise. The 
efforts hitherto exerted to secure concentration of production are 
wholly insufficient under the new condition. The purchase tax will 
have the same effect. There is no doubt, moreover, that producers 
will maintain the supplies of higher class goods on which they can 
profit better. The effect of all these factors is ruinous to the small 
men, who could not anticipate events. It is, moreover, likely to be 
catastrophic to the small firms, who will not be able to maintain them- 
selves. Appeals for voluntary co-operation on the part of consumers 
and producers are of no avail in these circumstances. The measure, 
necessary as it is, will be swept away by public indignation if it is not 
accompanied by a compulsory pooling and reorganisation of production 
so as to avoid an increase in costs and a wave of bankruptcies ; if it is 
not followed up by a reorganisation of retraining and placing of labour ; 
and finally if the equitable distribution of the scarce supplies available 
is not safeguarded by rationing. Indeed, purchases of restricted goods 
ought not to be permitted except on proving need. We shall have to 
travel even further on the road, squeezing the consumer so as to obtain 
men for the conduct of the war, we shall probably have to prohibit 
certain types of production altogether and introduce standard clothing 
and other essentials. Buf all these sacrifices are possible only if their 
incidence is just. 


The Training of Labour (/rom an Industrial Correspondent) 


I should feel quite elated if I were able to believe, with Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, that our war problems of economic organisation have been all 
but solved, and that within a few months we shall have definitely 
passed the German level of war output and be drawing steadily and 
rapidly ahead. How far this forecast is based on anticipations of the 
deliveries forthcoming from America I do not know.; but I can see 
ho warrant for such optimism about our own economic effort. It 
may be that training for war work is now really about to begin on a 
large scale ; but I am not certain even of that—only that the large- 
scale plans now exist on paper, as they did not a few weeks ago, Even 
if we do now begin on a big training effort, it will take much more 
than six months to make up for past sins of omission. The less 
skilled workers simply cannot be rapidly trained ; and such measures 





as the raising of the age of reservation for skilled printers will add to 
the difficulty, because printers are by far the best available reserve of 
highly skilled men whose craft knowledge can be rapidly adaptcd to 
war work of a high order. The training officials are, I believe, at 
last beginning to throw off their old illusion that training is mainly a 
matter of refitting the long unemployed for semi-skilled work, and are 
coming to recognise the need for adequate training allowances ; and 
efforts to compel every considerable factory to introduce a training 
scheme on a satisfactory scale are beginning. But it will be a long 
time before these measures can produce their full effect; and a 
further doubt remains. We have the paper scheme ; we can get the 
trainees, if the appropriate measures ; but have we even now either 
the skilled instructors or the requisite machines on which to do the 
training ? The whole business of training ought to be regarded as a 
big job, and put in charge of a big man, as it is in Germany. Mr. Bevin 
cannot look after it in his spare time, with the aid of a number of 
officials, each of whom is concerned only with a bit of the problem, 
and none of whom has the authority to tell a big armaments manu- 
facturer, or a War Office magnate, or the head of an obstiuctive 
department, where he gets off. 
* * - 


As Professor Pigou wrote last week in a letter to the Times, the 
continuance of unemployment at a level of 800,000 is inexplicable on 
the assumption that we are really mobilising our industries for war. 
So is, the situation in which it appears that the new drastic curtailment 
of civilian supplies (enforced on us by the Germans’ successes against 
our merchant shipping) is certain to lead to a great deal of unemploy- 
ment. Such things are possible only because we have insisted to a 
ridiculous extent on building new war factories in preference to making 
real efforts to adapt existing factories for war work, and thus use the 
available labour on the spot and avoid all the endless muddles over 
transport and housing of war workers in which we have allowed 
ourselves to become involved. Coventry ought never to have been 
allowed to grow to its present congested condition. It should have 
been an elementary principle (even apart from air-raid dangers) to 
scatter war orders roughly in proportion to available supplies of 
labour ; and we are now paying a serious penalty for the idiocy which 
allowed war output to be developed almost entirely without a plan. 
It was sheerly idiotic to allow key factories to~ plant themselves 
practically where they pleased, no matter how much they were bound 
to get in one another’s way. But it has taken the Blitzkrieg to get any 
conception of all this into the minds of the people in control; and 
now there are very great difficulties in amending what has been done 
amiss. Yet amend we must, even at the cost of a considerable 
immediate loss of output. 

” o * 

I hope our Labour Ministers realise how radically different the 
present problem is from that which faced them soon after they took 
office in the spring. Through the summer, the essential task was to 
turn out at top speed planes and other arms to replace our losses in 
France, and all more fundamental problems had to be postponed to 
that immediate necessity. But now we have crossed that bridge, and 
staved off the instant danger. Our problem now is to maximise our 
war output not so much during the next few weeks as in six months’ 
or a year’s, or even two years’, time. This new task requires quite 
different methods. The great question now is not “ Can we afford 
to disturb existing methods, however bad they may be ?”’ but “ What 
is the best method, with a view to a sustained and continuous increase 
of war output?” And the answer to this second question is that for 
purposes of long-term planning: (1) labour has to be treated as a 
pool, which can flow freely from factory to factory within an area ; 
(2) machinery has to be pooled, so that machines in one factory do 
not stand idle while the factory next door is held up for lack of machines 
of the same specialised type ; and (3) much more uSe has to be made 
of small establishments (under a plan which will get them really 
co-operating), and of factories convertible, even with a good deal of 
difficulty, to war work. What this means is that firms ought to be 
taken over, and not merely “ controlled,” and that socialisation, and 
not private enterprise, is the necessary basis of totalitarian economic 
war. Do our Labour Ministers yet see this, or understand that 
the methods which were right in the summer are wrong now ? 
CENSORSHIP REGUL/ TIONS allow only the publisher or newsagent 
with a permit to post pri: ted mitter to certain countries. Readers are free to 
post to any part of the Fritish Empire (excepting Eire and Northern Ireland) 
and to any country of ihe Anerican Centinent (excepting dependencies of 
enemny-occupied countries) but are advised to consult a Post Office or a news- 
agent before attempting to post elsewhere. 
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THE END OF A SYSTEM 


Tur overwhelming importance of President Roosevelt’s victory for 
the immediate developments in international has tended to 
overlay its significance i in the social and economic field. As the Times 
emphasised in its leader of November 13th, it was also a victory for 
the New Deal and when the smoke of battle has blown away, is may 
be revealed as its greatest significance. For it has definitely e 
the fact that 1929 was the end of an epoch. If Mr. Willkie had been 
returned, the ideals, if not every feature, of the New Deal would have 
been liquidated and the old gang, chastened but unrepentant, Would 
have resumed sway. As someone has remarked, all that they have 
learned is not to put so much in writing. Mr. Pecora taught them that 
at Senate investigations into financial and corporation scandals. 
Hitler may have clinched Mr. Roosevelt’s victory, but behind it was 
the determination of the majority of American people to opt for what 
Mr. Roosevelt now boldly calls the New Order. It is worth while 
summarising the developments of the last 20 years which have led 
to this thrice-affirmed decision. At the end of the last war General 
Smuts, in one of those fine phrases which statesmen love to coin and 
afterwards replace by inconvertible paper, declared that humafity 
had struck its tents and was on the march. The cynic might comment 
that it had wandered in a circle in the wilderness for 20 years and 
returned to its vomit. Even if we accept this caustic diagnosis the 
fact remains that people are again asking where do we go from here. 
In 1919 the answer seemed clear, especially to the leaders. Back to 
the piping days of 1914. That is what Bonar Law meant by tranquillity 
and President Harding by normalcy. In the case of this country there 
is a grim pathos in the economic statistical tables of the first post-war 
decade with their stereotyped heading 1914 = 100. In the case of 
the U.S.A. there is a grim irony. If 1914 was equal to 100 then 
1924 was 100 plus, 1934 would be 100 plus plus and the sky was the 
limit. On this side we were always looking for the removal of the 
last remaining obstacle in the way of a return to pre-war conditions, 
1914 coal output, 1914 cotton exports, 1914 pig-iron production. 
Stabilise the mark, then the pound, the Belgian franc, the Italian lira, 
and finally the French franc! And alfthe time on the other side of 
the Atlantic untrammelled private enterprise was showing the example 
and setting the pace. The nineteenth century ended with a bang on 
Wall Street in October, 1929, and between that year and now there 
is no date line to which anyone wishes to return. You can’t ask 
democracy to fight for 1932 or 1937 or 1938. You can’t point to 
three million unemployed, to coffee holocausts and to dismantled 
shipyards and call that the democratic way of life. Nor can you point 
to the attempted solutions and argue that but for Hitler they would 
have succeeded. On the contrary, there is an uneasy suspicion that 
these very attempts may have produced Hitler. For what did we get 
in this country? In the first place, it must be emphasised that the 
pundits had no solution. The depression after 1929 disclosed a hole 
in economic doctrine which has not yet been filled. It is useless for 
economists to argue that their advice was ignored: they could not 
agree on that advice. It is useless for them to blame the crisis on 
State intervention, since from 1919 to 1929 the U.S.A. was the home 
of /aissez faire and was big enough to be independent of European 
experiments. Even now after economists have re-examined and 
refashioned their doctrines from the basement upwards, the most 
level-headed of English economists can only sum up the result with 
the advice: “ Let’s have our booms and be decent to each other in 
the depressions.” In the meantime the position had been captured 
by the Protectionists, who had been waiting their chance for fifty years. 
The tragedy was that just as the British people were in the mast 
decent mood they had been in for centuries—and this was the case 
in the late *twenties—when there was no trace of jingoism, but, on the 
contrary, a genuine and generous international outlook, the machine 
was captured by those cheapjack Imperialists, aptly described as the 
Brummagem gang of political souteneurs, who want to live on the 
immoral earnings of the Empire. Recall the circumstances of the 1931 
election. Recall with amazement and derision the fact that the crisis 
turned on the proposed economy of about {20 Mn. per annum in 
unemployment benefit (“ Be decent to each other in the depression ! 
op. cit.) The people who argued that the cloud-capped towers, the 
gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples, yea, the great globe itself would 
dissolve if this economy were not effected, would now gladly bribe 
General Franco with two or three times that amount. But they got 
their tariffs and much good it has done us. Great Britain saved herself 
temporarily by worsening the situation for the rest of the world. 
By currency depreciation and tariffs we swung the terms of trade 
violently against the Belgian steel producer, the Dutch dairy farmer 








and the Danish bacon producer. That was our idea of a European 
order which we now have to live down. We tried to make the Empir 
a closed shop and by so doing threw away the best case for our Empire. 
Let those who would now canonise the late Mr. Chamberlain take the 
trouble to re-read his speeches of 1932 and 1933. He was in his 
when he slapped on duties of 50 per cent. He spoke his 
enn ee ese: 
plish his father’s ambition. It did not matter that cheap Japanes: 
ee Scene Beck werns i Coe Asics tha 
all the ‘applied medical Science of 50 years. The Japanese were kept 
out by”quotas imposed by Whitehall on the colonies without consul- 
tation. This taught the Japanese to drive the white man out of Asia 
“ Even if the whole world returned to free trade, we could not afford 


had his innings,” said the Times, “it is time the producer had ; 
chance.” The producer took it by getting powers to burn coffee, 
close down shipyards, scrap spindles, hold up road transport develop- 
ment, restrict the output of copper, tin and rubber, and wherever 
possible to choke off any new enterprise in their respective fields. 
Thus we got State-fostered monopoly capitalism, the bastard Socialism 
which, precisely because it smacks of Socialism, has captured the 
sympathy of the Left. It has its specious appeal: it seems to have 
the merits of British compromise. No extreme individualism, no 
Communism, but a cautious experimentation in between. Well, we 
have paid for that, too. We could do with some of the dismantled 
shipyards now, we could do with a new steel works at Jarrow, we 
could do with those scrapped spindles, we could do with the thousands 
of motor coaches which would have come into being if the restrictive 
legislation prompted by the railways had never been passed. What 
appeal has this system to the young men now fighting? Are their 
future livelihoods to depend upon the good will of the controllers of 
these monopolies ? 

Must a young airman go cap in hand before a Commissioner to 
obtain leave to run an air service and find his application opposed not 
by the representatives of an organised scheme of state transport, but 
by expensively briefed railway counsel? Will he be forbidden to run 
a bus service, to grow hops, to start a cotton mill or a steel works 
because existing producers own thé freehold of the industry by State 
grant? Even the Times has seen through this ramp. In the leader 
referred to above it admits that these policies were more and more 
designed to benefit the producer at the expense of the consumer and 
in any case were no radical cure for unemployment. This may be 
momentary disillusionment on the part of the Times, but it shows 
the bewilderment and confusion that still prevails on economic and 
social policy. At one moment the Times is out for the producer ; 4 
few years later for the consumer ; at one moment (1931) the solution 
lies in a balanced Budget, a few years later (1938) to balance the Budget 
would be a crime. We recommend to the young student a thesis on 
post-war economic policy based solely on the vertiginous gyratiors 
of Times’ leaders. Let him study for example its Budget argumett 
in 1931 and contrast it with the 1938 articles proving mathematically 
and logically that rearmament financed by a deficit would increase 
employment and restore prosperity. 

The same confusion: prevailed and still prevails in the U.S.A. 
The New Deal itself started off with experiments in bastard Socialism’, 
producers’ schemes designed as codes. The New Deal nearly foundere! 
on its policy of killing off hogs and ploughing in cotton. It took u) 
more foolish ideas and did more foolish things than were tried in this 
country. But the American people have twice endorsed the experi 
ment, not because it has succeeded but because for all its muddle an! 
confusion it stands, as the Times admits, for the little man as again‘! 
the monstrous economic system which threatens to strangle him! 
Democracy is not going to fight for coffee-burning, for restriction an'! 
scrapping schemes, for holding company finance or any vested rackets. 
It is not going to stand 20 per cent. unemployment and impoverishe! 
old age. If Hitler ever gained any sympathy with the ordinary m2! 
in other countries it was because he pretended at first to be combattin; 
these evils. Meanwhile, where do our leaders stand? In particula! 
where do the Labour ministers stand? We ask this approprial’ 
question because an appropriate question is a question that » 
appropriate. Have they any ideas beyond the sort of London Tran 
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port solution? Is their Socialism merely the bastard Socialism of 
the ’thirties, a policy which merely keeps vested, and in many cases 
obsolete, interests alive ? The capitalists will meet them more than 
half-way. It is the railway shareholders who now clamour for 
nationalisation since they know that the State must give them what is 
known as a “ fair”’ return in perpetuity. The banks are quite indifferent 
to such a threat of nationalisation. They know they won’t lose in the 

rocess, and the big executives will find a peaceful home on the 
Consolidated Fund. There are many captains of industry who would 
now like to be the Commissars of State-fostered monopolies with the 
same or larger incomes obtained free of risk. There is even a horrid 
suspicion that some Labour leaders could be flattered by the offer of 
such posts. Their function should be to use this situation, in which 
employers themselves realise the need of far-reaching change, for the 
benefit of the common man, who has been a mere pawn in all these 
manoeuvres of capitalism. They have in this war a unique oppor- 
tunity. We have heard Tory Ministers admjt the need of profound 
social change and ask why it is not now initiated by Labour. During 
this last summer the ‘threat of invasion was an all-engrossing pre- 
occupation. But Labour Ministers must not continue to plead the 
pressure of departmental business, however deeply immersed in it 
they may be. Does Mr. Bevin, in fact, ever meet Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. Greenwood to discuss the concerted measures needed in the 
transition to Socialism during the war ? 


BEHIND BARBED WIRE 


Tue emotional tension of midsummer, when invasion seemed 
imminent, left its permanent marks on our national structure. The 
good predominated and it survives: the evil in part has vanished. 
The Home Guard is still on duty, but the Silent Column was dissolved 
amid laughter. One ugly remnant of this period lingers on. Tens of 
thousands of German and Austrian refugees are still imprisoned behind 
barbed wire, because the authorities will not admit that they were 
infected with panic. _ At a first glance there was a plausible case for 
this measure of precaution. When Holland was invaded, it is 
notorious that thousands of German civilians sprang fully armed from 
their lairs to help the enemy’s vanguard as it marched in. To ask 
whether the same thing might happen here was a natural and proper 
question. But the answer is in the negative. The Germans who 
helped the invasion of Holland were not political or racial refugees. 
They were, as the Home Office told Parliament, “ tourists ” recently 
imported to the number of about 300,000. Obviously there was no 
parallel here that would justify the wholesale internment of men who 
fled to our shores because they found life under Hitler intolerable. 
For more discriminating precautions there was, however, a case. 
The Gestapo may have sent out a few of its own creatures disguised 
with plausible credentials as refugees who would act as spies or 
agents provocateurs. But is wholesale internment the proper way to 
deal with such exceptional cases ? Herod acted on this principle, yet 
the one individual he wanted escaped. ‘ 
It is unnecessary to-day to describe the cruel and stupid muddle 
that resulted from this impulse of panic. The arrests were made 
with a total lack of consideration. The camps into which the men 
were flung were in the early weeks squalid improvisations. The 
misery of the victims was so acute that several sought escape by 
suicide. Among these men were hundreds who risked their lives to 
fight Hitler while His Majesty’s Ministers were appeasing him. The 
reader will find many instances in the carefully documented little 
book on The Internment of Aliens by F. Lafitte, which has just been 
published in the Penguin series. Some of these men had worked 
underground in Germany as officials of illegal organisations : others 
had written hard-hitting books and several had fought against Nazis 
and Fascists in Spain. Statistics in this book (p: 77) give an accurate 
picture of the population of a typical camp. Of these men 30 per 
cent. had been in Nazi prisons or concentration camps, and 70 per cent. 
had been classified by the Tribunals as “refugees from Nazi 
Oppression.” The great majority (82 per cent.) were Jews. As 
many as II per cent. were seriously ill or crippled and 27 per cent. 
were over the age of 55. None the less, 87 per cent., that is to say, 
all the fit men, wished to volunteer for some form of national service. 
Very slowly a beginning was made, under Parliamentary and public 
pressure, to clear up this scandal. Gradually the camps were 
rendered habitable. Under:a score of categories large numbers of 


men, to a total of over four thousand, were released. These were 
chiefly the very old, the very young and the sick and infirm. Then 
came men of academic or artistic distinction, employers of British 


labour, and young students. The last to receive attention were those 
most entitled to our respect, the men who had actually struggled 
against Nazi tyranny. They could appeal under Clause 19 of the 
White Paper, a tightly drawn formula, which required proof of public 
opposition over a series of years. Only a conspicuous leader could 
furnish such proof, and only an exile could have conducted his 
opposition publicly. Even so, the procedure was excessively slow. 
After five or six months of imprisonment this clause has only begun 
to operate in the last two or three weeks, and so far as we can lIcarn, 
very few men, perhaps a dozen or a score, have yet profited by it. 
In one instance a decision to release taken in August was carried out 
only in November. The tribunal which considers appeals seems to 
be a subordinate body, which may recommend but cannot order a 
man’s release. The police, military or civilian, lurks in the back- 
ground and it is excessively suspicious of any man who belonged to a 
party of the Left. There seems to be little hope for the rank and © 
file, who risked their all as active, militant members of a Socialist Party 
or Trade Union. They wrote no books, but often they ventured 
life and limb for the cause. We know, for example, of two German 
sailors, Aryans, who were members of the International Federation 
of Transport Workers. -That fact alone stamps them as resolute 
enemies of the Nazi régime. They then fought in the Lincoln 
Brigade in Spain. Yet they are classed as Nazis in the A Group, 
and as “ prisoners of war” in Canada are liable to be handed over to 
the enemy, when peace returns. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison rightly devoted his attention, first of all, 
to the arduous task that faced him in London. He is now on the 
point of making considerable and welcome improvements in the 
system of internment devised by his predecessor. We would urge 
him, however, to go very much further. His reforms, if we may 
trust the forecasts, will still leave the majority of the refugees 
prisoners behind barbed wire. This war, Mr. Churchill has told us, 
may drag on into 1944 or 1945. Is it tolerable that innocent men, 
entitled, as victims of the enemy’s oppression, to our sympathy, should 
be shut up within a crowded enclosure for four years on end? It is 
a great mitigation of this hardship that their wives may be permitted 
to join them. Something has been done and more can still be done 
to provide facilities for study, work and recreation. But the camps 
are not spacious: privacy is impossible and their inmates can never 
forget that they are prisoners. guarded by troops who carry ball 
cartridge and fixed bayonets. An amendment to this plan is perfectly 
easy. We would urge that a spacious region be set aside for some 
of these refugees, within which they may walk about and lead normal 
lives as free men. The guards and the military commandants should 
disappear. This family settlement should be self-governing, under 
the supervision of the recognised refugee organisation (Bloomsbury 
House). The obvious place for such a colony is the Isle of Man. 

If this amendment were accepted, the Germans and Austrians with 
whom we are concerned would then fall naturally into three groups. 
(a) In the first are the avowed Nazis, with others who have no claim 
to be reckoned as refugees. These would be interned, as at present, 
but with every reasonable alleviation of their lot. (6) The second 
group includes the active opponents of Hitlerism, rankers as well as 
leaders. These should be released, promptly and without conditions, 
for they are our allies and comrades in this struggle. The party 
executives of the German and Austrian Opposition, Liberals and 
Catholics as well as Socialists, should be invited to submit lists of 
their members whose good faith they can guarantee. Only the 
doubtful cases, where some ground for suspicion exists, would then 
be reviewed by a tribunal. (c) Finally, the biggest class, the men 
who took no active part in the struggle, most of them racial refugees, 
would go with the doubtful cases to the island settlement. The 
younger men: should be invited, but not coerced, to join the Pioneer 
Corps. But no man should be pressed into military service against 
his country of origin. For those who cannot face that form of help 
other organised groups should be open, which might engage in 
forestry or agriculture. To Mr. Morrison we look for something 








better than a mere alleviation of Sir John Anderson’s plan. Imprison- 
ment is not the proper treatment for refugees. 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
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INTERIM REPORT ON COVENTRY 


As regularly as a bus service, the German bombers—soo according 
to some estimates—flew into the centre of Coventry for eleven hours, 
and the devastation they caused is, by its very concentration, the 
worst I have seen. It is more appalling to look at than even the worst- 
bombed parts of East London, because it is as though to the rubble 


vie in the centre the last-war ruins of the Cloth Halt ¥ 


What those eleven hours meant to the people of Coventry is just 
hinted at in the remark of one man who, with his wife, two-months-old 
baby, two young children and eight others, was in a shelter in the 


very heart of it. ‘“‘ Every time we struggled off the floor,” he said, 
* we were flung flat on our faces again by the force of-another bomb.” 

And terrific fires were ringing them round, fires into and aro 
which the bombers poured each load of bombs. Judging by the 
in which some of the big buildings in the City Centre had been 
trampled into mash, they must have had dozens of heavy bombs on 
each. The Cathedral was left like the fretwork walls of a film set. 

Most, but not all, of the bombs fell in that fire-lit target of the 
Centre ; they destroyed much that was beautiful and historic as well 
as the crowded back streets which were the homes of the workers. 
After that night of agony, the death-roll and the casualty list seemed 
likely to be terrible. The one great consolation is that, measured by 
the damage, it was almost miraculously small. 

With the dawn, the dazed people came out of their shelters, their 
cellars and their hiding-places under the stairs and there began an 
exodus which was like the flood of refugees in Belgium and France. 
They carried the few belongings they had or piled them on perambu- 
lators or hand-carts or the wrecks of cars, and trekked out along the 
radial roads which run “ round the clock” out of Coventry. 

“We were making for"the woods,” I was told over and over again. 
“ All we knew was that we would not spend another night among 
buildings.” Large numbers slept in the open, although marshals 
and search-parties went out to find them and to try to persuade them 
io go to food and rest centres which had been thrown open to them 
over a wide area of the Midlands. 

I have called this an “Interim Report” because it would be 
manifestly unfair to everyone concerned to form a judgment of what 
was done or left undone. For one thing, the destruction of the City 
Centre, and the ordeal which officials themselves went through, left 
the relief arrangements of Coventry itself almost paralysed. Out of 
14 food and rest centres which had been established, only four were 
fit to function that first day. It was almost impossible in those first 
hours to get buses and coaches into the heart of the City to collect 
ihe homeless. Help for the stricken City had to come from outside, 
and it did. The Midland cities responded magnificently. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, Minister for Home Security, and Lord 
Beaverbrook, Member of the War Cabinet, were there on the Friday. 
The King went on the Saturday and was left in no doubt about the 
incredible spirit of the people, by then recovered from the daze and 
shock. The distinguished visitors were told a lot of blunt truths 
by the Mayor, Mr. J. A. Moseley, a retired railwayman, who, with 
the Mayoress, had been rescued from their garden shelter to find their 
home wrecked. 

Even while the bombs were falling during the night, the Midland 
Regional authorities were acting with commendable thoroughness and 
expedition. They were summoning assistance from all over the 
Midlands and beyond. And it came. On the Friday morning, 
Miss Florence Horsburgh, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Ministry of Health, and leading officials of the Ministry, all of whom 
had had wide experience of the breakdown in London and had taken 
the lessons well to heart, went to Coventry. Miss Horsburgh, sparing 
the hard-pressed local officials, proceeded to create her own organisa- 
tion, among the ruins. She sent an SO S to the Ministry’s inspectors 
all over central England and, leaving everything else, they rushed by 
motor cars to Coventry. Under great difficulties, they established 
marshalling points outside the devastated area of the Centre- and, 
with the splendid assistance of the Coventry: transport manager and 
his staff, they somehow contrived to get buses and coaches there. 
More transport poured in from other cities. 

While they were grappling with the difficult problem of the homeless, 
they were also clearing the hospitals. That was a fine job. Hospitals 
had been hit, but everyone had been saved and the Ministry imme- 
diately began to move everyone out, including the chromic sick and 
the ordinary patients as well as the casualties. By mid-day on 
Saturday all the casualties had been got away. 


In three counties, food and rest centres were thrown open for the 
homeless. Over 20,000 blankets were sent into the area. The 
Ministry of Food organised an emergency food supply for a city which 
was almost destitute of food. Loaves by the hundred thousand poured 
in from other cities and districts. Water carts and flexible piping 
were rushed through to give the people water while Ministry of 
Information loud-speakers toured the City giving, in addition to 
directions for the homeless, instructions to boil all water and milk 
in case of typhoid. Later the M.O.H. opened clinics for inoculation 
against typhoid, and the response was good. 

At the reception ends, food and rest centres made provision for the 
large numbers they had to receive. I was particularly impressed by 
the spontaneous response of the soldiers in the country districts. 
It was not a case of “ calling in the military,” the soldiers did what 
they saw was necessary without waiting for orders from higher up. 
They turned over their kitchens and cooked hot meals. The Quarter- 
Masters are likely to have headaches trying to account for lots of things. 
And the soldiers helped mothers with their babies and even went 
round telling them how they should sleep. With experience of 
barrack-room hygiene they told the people not to sleep with their 
heads close together but top-to-tail, to prevent spread of infection. 

But immediately the men and lots of the women revived, they 
insisted on going back into Coventry, but not to sleep. Out of 250 
in one centre only 14 remained for the mid-day meal, although there 
was a full muster again at night. The men were going back to see 
what had happened to their work and, to collect, if possible, their pay. 
The. women went back to their homes and to try to have their 
husbands’ meals ready “as usual.” “When I tell you that on Sunday 
I looked dowh on a’city and saw chimneys smoking above roofless 
houses ; that I saw women grubbing through the debris to their 
coal-cellars and using their wrecked furniture for kindling, and that 
they walked miles with pitchers for water for the meals, I hope I have 
answered the question, “ What is the spitit of the people like ? ” 

Thirty-seven mobile canteens moved in to feed the people. And 
17 feeding centres were opened. Much more quickly than anyone 
had expected, utility services were restored and shops reopened. 
Coventry struggled back to virile life, and its will to live was in the 
spirit of its people. RITCHIE CALDER 


A LONDON DIARY 


I HAPPENED to be staying in Birmingham on the night Coventry 
was bombed. All night long fleets of planes droned overhead and 
in the morning I heard the whole appalling story. Except for the 
first week-end of the Blitzkrieg in the East End, nothing in this 
country has been comparable with Coventry. An R.A.F. man said 
that the only parallel in his experience was the German bombing in 
Belgium ; he had been at Courtrai and the only feature missing was 
the machine-gunning of the refugees on the roads. One of the 
most terrible features was the inadequacy of the water supply; it 
was lack of water after the first two hours in Coventry that turned 
what would have been an ordinary big raid into a burning inferno. 
Once the fires were under control and new services were improvised, 
people seem to have recovered themselves in an extraordinary way. 
Several independent observers have told me astonishing stories. | 
like the remark of a very fat and paralysed man whom three people 
lifted into an evacuation car. He told them that he could not get 
out of bed himself, but had been blown out by the side of his 
wife, who was under the bed. “The Lord,” he said, “did not 
want me and the missus to be parted. Even He has to use rough 
methods in war time!” 
* * * 

Pondering such stories, I listened 'to the British wireless, which gave 
in the same bulletin an admirably honest talk by Tom Harrisson 
from Coventry and an account of a big British raid on Hamburg, 
told with a gusto that was obviously intended to satisfy a demand for 
reprisals. Tom Harrisson reported that the people in Coventry did 
not want reprisals; people who have really been bombed do not 
want a similar misery for others, They want the method that is 
most effective in ending the war in a way that will save us from 
conquest and common people everywhere from horror of | this 
kind. A friend who has been working in Coventry since the 
horror quotes the remark: “This is not war, it’s murder. I 
hope we stick to war.” For once I agree with General Fuller 
who deplores the irresponsible demand for indiscriminate reprisals 
from certain newspapers which consider neither the technical facts 
nor the long-distance considerations. I was glad to find that 
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he my R.A.F. observer took the same view, and surprised that A. J. democracy is done for anyway, he meant, I suppose, /aisser-faire 
he Cummings, usually so level-headed and intelligent, took a different capitalism—that is, the free market side of the democratic tradition. 
ch view in the News Chronicle. I heartily agreed with him that there is This is, of course, what Willkie also meant by democracy. I agree 
ed §&% cround for complaint that the military authorities are slow about the with him that that is done for anyway. One of our contemporaries, 
ng “secret weapon” promised against night bombing. And possibly I see, devotes an article to urging that Mr. Kennedy should not 
of B® we differ less than appears at first sight. For he urges that we threaten return to England. I can say with knowledge that there never has 
to reprisals against a German city, if Germany repeats this indis- been any chance of Mr. Kennedy’s return. He knew that himself 
ilk criminate attack on civilians. This would be wise tactics if it means quite well before he left England. 
on [ that we use the good offices of a neutral formally to suggest that this * * * 

type of killing be ruled out on both sides, pointing out that we shall There was a nasty mess in the street. A direct hit had spilt the 
he be in a position after a time with American help to do worse than house into the road. A woman had been killed; she was a doctor 
by Germany. One kind of bunk we could well dispense with. Why and scientist. The rubble was piled high; scraps of furniture and 


ts. BR does Mr. Greenwood tell the public that the R.A.F. is already doing 
far worse to Germany than they to us? That we have done more 
ap. military damage, I readily believe, because British bombing has been 
directed to military objectives. But that we actually do more 
gs. damage is impossible ; we have less planes and farther to travel. 
ent + * * 

A point much emphasised by A.R.P. workers in recent raids is 
that everyone should carry with them a whistle or some other 
1 means of making a noise. Much life, they say, would have been 
saved if people trapped in shelters had been able to make a louder 


= noise to tell the rescue parties where they were. 
*x *x * 


- One of the rediscoveries usually made in wartime is that the bulk of 
2): Tithe population are poor and that the rich are comparatively few in 
it BM number. The rediscovery is made not for the purpose of advocating 
day a more egalitarian society but to demonstrate that the poor must make 
ess Tl. large contribution to war sacrifices, and that because the rich are 
1 BB so few in number not very much can be exacted from them. Some of 
hat these arguments almost imply that it is hardly worth while bothering 
ave Bithe rich with war taxation. Thus we find the Hon. R. H. Brand 

arguing in the Times that, while the well-to-do should submit to 
ind rationing and other. forms of universal restriction, their expenditure, 
On¢ Bwhich consists of paying wages to domestic servants and gardeners 
ed. and on meeting the upkeep of houses, is another matter altogether. 
the For, says Mr. Brand, having dispensed with all employees who can 
4 find war work, he will do no good by closing houses, dismissing 

employees too old for other work and gardeners growing vegetables. 

It is unfortunate that this argument happens to suit the book of people 

belonging to Mr. Brand’s class, and still more unfortunate that it 

does not hold water. If a chauffeur, however old and decrepit, can 
ntry fedrive Mr. Brand about he can drive evacuees. If servants, however 
and (infirm, can wait upon Mr. Brand they can perform similar services 
the @§for unfortunate shelterers in the Tubes. If a gardener, however 
this —theumatic, can raise vegetables for Mr. Brand he can raise them for 
said [2 public institution.. If Mr. Brand has spare accommodation for his 
g in friends and relatives it-can be filled by soldiers, refugees and other 
was [css fortunate people. If Mr. Brand has the purchasing power to 























command these resources it can be transferred to the Exchequer and 
the resources will thereby be at the command of the State. There 
may be a subtle case demonstrating that the service of these resources 
to Mr. Brand frees his time to write letters which may induce other 
people to surrender still more valuable resources. But it is a recondite 
argument and the onus should be put on Mr. Brand, first by taking 


the 
: t 
med 
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ised, 
way. 


_ | way the resources from him and then compelling him to make out 
ople § special case for their return. If Mr. Brand does not understand 
get Jus he has not grasped the full implications of war economics and, 


it must be regretfully added, is not qualified to instruct the rest of us. 


*x + * 


More balderdash has been written about Mr. Joseph Kennedy, 
lately American Ambassador to this country, than one could have 
hought possible. He is a great hand at being superficially friends 
with everyone. As a publicity agent he is first-class, with the result 
nat when he left this country the gossip writers fell over themselves 
with descriptions of his sympathy and understanding of Britain, and 
80 forth. Actually he belongs to that big business crowd whose main 
reason for deploring the war was that it was bad for the stock markets ; 
} not Bihese people have all along assumed that Europe would have to be 
nat is MBNazi. It was expected when he reached the United States that 
from @Mr. Kennedy would come out for Willkie. Mr. Roosevelt seems to 

this Mave used his well-known charm—I gather that it was backed in this 
> the Jitase by some even more potent weapon—to procure from Mr. Kennedy 
r. I J broadcast that gave grudging support to his Third Term. Now 
Fuller Mr. Kennedy has expressed his real feelings and finally dished himself 
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risals (With the press, by complaining that he has been misquoted and that 
facts (hat he said was off the record. No one will take this very seriously, 
that Mor the reports certainly state his real opinion. When he said that 





battered fragments of cloth and carpets made patterns in the rubble. 
Poised on the very top of the ruin of what had once been a cultured 
household, was a picture. It was undamaged and a face stared down 
at us with startling intensity. It was a picture of Neanderthal man. 
CRITIC, 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of this column goes 
this week to C. I. Oaten. 
All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 Great 


‘Turnstile, W.C.1. 


I have simply stated that Sunday variety concerts are an offence against 
the Almighty, and, as such, are gravely imperilling our national effort.— 
Correspondent in the Oxford Mail. 


Another company to suffer severely from the effects of taxation is Rhokana 
Corporation. In a preliminary statement issued this week the directors say 
that “ very large provisions will have to be made to satisfy the liabilities for 
income tax and excess profits tax.’ For this reason, despite larger profits, 
the final dividend is reduced from 25 to I5 per cent., making 40 per cent. 
for the year, against 50 per cent.—Financial Page, Observer. 


The Home Guard tie also has already been designed and is on sale in most 
areas, and if the Home Guard tie can become as popular and carry as much 
weight as certain other ties the future of the Force should be assured.— 
Country Life. 


The Rev. Claud Coffin, of Harborne, in a lecture at Malvern, said an eccen- 
tricity known as “ futurist”’ had crept into the realm of art. There were 
sculptural atrocities of Jacob Epstein in London. 

“I wonder if they are going to escape the bombs,”’ 
ham Evening Despatch. 


he remarked.—Birming- 


THE MEN WHO WALK IN THE STREETS 


We all know the bullet-proof train which the Fiihrer twice used 
for his meetings with Mussolini. We know the big car—a Mercedes, 
isn’t it ?—in which the Fiihrer rides through Berlin, standing up, 
his arm extended in a rigid acknowledgment of salutes—behind an 
invisible wall of bullet-proof glass. We know the dramatic gestures 
of the Duce on one or the other of the high balconies of a huge palace 
or on a promontory-like tribune from whence he shouts to masses 
carefully ringed by compact lines of blackshirts. We know the 
Moorish—not Spanish—bodyguard which surrounds the Caudillo 
Franco in theatrical display when he rides through Madrid, in a 
bullet-proof car which the Fiihrer has presented him. 

On the other hand, we know Mr. Chamberlain and Winston 
Churchill and the King and the Queen walking on foot through the 
streets of British towns. 

Press photographers all over the world have furnished such ample 
proof for both series of facts that uobody can deny them. 

Every dictator has, not one but a bevy of inferiority complexes, 
yet doubtless the most galling of these complexes is a hopeless longing 
after being able to walk in the streets freely and safely. Certainly 
Hitler remembers with bitterness the time when he could shout his 
fill in the beer-halls of Munich, in the midst of a circle of customers 
who emptied their tankards and wiped the froth from their moustaches. 
Mussolini must remember, bitterly, his days as a Socialist when he 
spoke in rural meetings where the men gave him a friendly slap on 
the back and invited him to share their brackish wine. Ftanco will 
remember the days of the disaster of Melilla when the Foreign 
Legionaries adored him for his gallantry and we soldiers of the 
conscript army saluted him with respect and affection as a com- 
mander—when he went to cafés and casinos among his brother 
officers with the unself-conscious authority a straight and clear 
personality gives to a man. 

The three dictators, the two big ones and their unfortunate Spanish 
imitator, have irrevocably lost their birthright of simple and fearless 
life among their fellow men, for they have lost their personal cleanness 
and dignity in their quest for power. They have lost with this 
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dignity the most valuable quality a man possesses, the only quality 
which enables him to go down the stairs of his home, to tread the 
pavement and to take a walk among his countrymen without fear. 

Hitler and Mussolini have killed very many men who thus walked 
the streets, in confidence and dignity. Hitler killed many like Edgar 
André or Hans Litten, Mussolini killed many like Matteotti. And 
Franco has recently killed Luis Companys, had him executed in a jail 
of Barcelona, just as it can be said that he killed old and infirm Don 
Julian Besteiro by a prison sentence which everybody knew to be a 
death sentence. Companys died in his Barcelona. Besteiro died in 
his Madrid, which he never left when the danger was greatest, and 
where he always had walked about without heeding the dogs’ that 
barked at him. 

These two men of my country, of whom I can speak out of direct 
knowledge and not from second-hand information, as in the case of 
Germans or Italians, led lives that were different and yet parallel. 
I do not propose to discuss their political ideas nor do I intend to 
write their epitaphs. I have never agreed with their political ideas, 
and their epitaphs. belong to history. I only want to talk of them as 
men with the highest human qualities—the qualities of honest men 
with clean hands, weak in attack against their enemies, but. strong, 
very strong indeed, in face of attacks against themselves. Their 
fortitude was that of a conviction which could not be bought for 
anything, neither by the praise of friends nor by money, nor by 
honours from the opposite camp. They remained upright, firm in 
their convictions, right or wrong, during the violent tempests which 
in the end swept our country into chaos and ruin and put it into the 
hands of the brutal adventurers of the twentieth century. Up to the 
very end, Julian Besteiro and Luis Companys freely walked through 
the streets of Madrid and Barcelona. Like Churchill or Bevin or 
the King of England in London or Glasgow, now. 

The death of those two Spanish democrats is a lesson in history. 
Neither of them had that particular courage needed to lead a people 
in arms. The two hated bloodshed because they loved humanity 
too much—they were what is called “ humanists” in Spain. 
Companys paid for his humanism, which forbade him to set his 
Catalan countrymen to fight against other Catalans in the sanguinary 
period of the Asturian rising, by being sentenced to thirty years of 
prison. Bestciro paid already, as far back as 1917, by the ‘same 
sentence for having stopped the soldiers—men of the people—from 
firing against striking workers—men of the people, too—in Cuatro 
Caminos. He paid again last year when he lent his personal authority 
to the desperate efforts of negotiating the surrender of unconquered 
Madrid to Franco with a minimum of bloodshed and sacrifices (as if 
conquering dictators were men to keep a promise!) Both Companys 
and Besteiro were once freed from prison and made leaders by the 
same people whom they had tried to save from internal bloodshed. 
To-day they are dead; killed because not the people now rules in 
Spain but Fascist brutality, thinly disguised by military glamour and 
a varnish of Christian-sounding phrases. The two humanists were 
capable of facing the unleashed force of the masses, brute but fertile 
and generous. But they were powerless against the brute force of 
totalitarian reaction. 

The death of Companys puts a brand of shame on the French 
leaders of to-day, who made mock of the traditions of their country 
as an asylum for persecuted men and surrendered the Catalan leader— 
the ally of another France—into the hands of the Spanish police, in 
repulsive submission to the wishes of the Fihrer. But neither this 
surrender, shameful as that of Judas, only for even less money, nor 
Companys’ death, will smother a living idea, as little as the death of 
any martyr. In this case, the living idea is that of independence of 
Catalonia. Every Catalan who considers Catalan his mother-tongue 
will mourn for Luis Companys and will close his fist, not in a political 
gesture but as a sign of retribution to come. 

Yet, I have no intention to speak of my country’s tragedy. What 
I want is to stress to you, the British, the significance of men who can 
walk in the streets, freely—the physical and the moral valour of a 
cigar hanging in the corner of a mouth, or a casual bowler hat. Don’t 
let it get lost. Defend it, as we Spaniards perhaps did not know how 
to defend it, although we stoically supported bombs and shells of the 
same trade mark as the shells and bombs that now fall on you. If one 
day you should sce those men, your leaders, in their humanism 
afraid of more sacrifice of lives, then urge them on. Give them new 
spirit. Acclaim them in the streets of your towns whenever they 
walk there. Tell them that life is not only valueless but will be lost 
in the end by the hands of butchers, in shameful darkness, if there is 
too much fear that others—you—might die. 


ARTURO BAREA 





PATTERN OF A DAY 


Tuere was a sprinkling of snow on the hills one morning, and the 
next, there was a thin coating of ice on the pond. All the children of 
the evacuation gathered round its edges and in a high tide of happiness 
+egan to throw things on to the ice. They also stooped down and 
cracked it, and, taking sections of it in their hands, flung them to 
join the sticks and rubble that were already defacing the frozen water. 
There is nothing that seems to appeal more strongly to the destructive 
instincts of the young than the spectacle of newly formed ice. If 
human beings were born rational, children would say to themselves 
on seeing ice: “‘ We must take care not to throw anything on this so 
that, if it freezes hard, we may have a good surface for sliding.” But 
children do not reason—or talk—in this fashion. If they see a piece 
of ice they feel an uncontrollable impulse to crack it. I once 
did myself. 

Probably, curiosity is part of the reason for this. Ice is a com- 
paratively rare thing in this climate, and any infant with a scientific 
bent will naturally inquire into its properties by kicking a hole in it 
with the heel of his shoe and: taking it up in his hands. This hard, 
cold substance has the beauty of novelty. Besides, if a pond is frozen 
over, the scientific mind will be eager to know what has happened to 
the water underneath. There are, however, aesthetic as well as 
scientific reasons for human misbehaviour round a frozen pond. To 
skim a stone along the surface of the ice gives pleasure to the imagina- 
tion. It makes a pretty noise, and the miracle of frictionless speed 
charms the eye. Then, apart from this, there is the great joy of 
destruction—always a conspicuous element in human~ behaviour. 
Many boys like even to break the windows of empty houses. The 
sound of crashing glass is music to them. They have been known 
to tear up newly planted saplings beside arterial roads. In a street 
in which I once lived there was a notice on every lime-tree that adorned 
the pavement: “ Please protect what is devoted to your enjoyment.” 
This scems to me to have shown considerable knowledge of human 


nature. It was based on the assumption that man, left to himself, is 
a fairly destructive animal, not to be trusted even with a 
lime-tree. 


And so the children continued their fell work beside the pond. 
Some of them wore gum-boots and walked about in the muddy water, 
cracking such ice as was in their way. Then there was the sound of 
the creaking of a swan’s wings overhead, and a beautiful bird, a 
stranger from nowhere, descended among the broken ice. The children 
paused from their misdeeds to stare at him. Some of them threw 
pebbles at him to see what he would do, but he treated them with 
dignified indifference. He found some bread that had been thrown 
to the ducks, and ate it without even glancing at his admirers. “| 
didn’t know swans could fly,” said one little boy when he had recovered 
from his first awe. (It is odd how many things some of these children 
from town do not know about animals. One of them thought that the 
geese were ducks that. had grown to their full stature. Another of 
them, pointing to a cow, asked a farmer: “ Is that a cow or a pig?” 
He immorally told the child that it was a pig.) 

The swan continued to brood on the pond till it was near tea-time. 
By this time he had ceased to be a novelty and only the confirmed 
bird-lovers among the children remained to watch him. I myself 
was indoors when he rose for his homeward flight. Hearing the creak 
of wings I hurried outside and saw him circling above, attempting 10 
make up his mind which direction to take. “ Did you see him take 
off ?”’ one small boy asked another. “ I did,” said the other proudly. 
** Look, look,” they all cried excitedly, their puny arms pointing to 
the north; “he’s flying over the hill.” And a few moments later: 
** Look, look, he’s coming back,” as the long neck came nearer, 
aiming at the south-west. Again he wavered and changed his course, 
then, as if he had scented home, flew straight into the south-east, and 
we saw no more of him. 

I went into the inn lateron. Meeting a friend I asked him whether 
he had seen the swan. He had not, and I felt I was the luckier of the 
two. “ By the way,” he said, “isn’t there some superstition about 
swans! I can’t remember whether it’s supposed to be lucky oF 
unlucky for a swan to come like that out of the blue, but I’m sure 
there’s a well-known superstition about it.” I told him that I did 
not believe in superstitions about birds and instanced the fact that ! 
had been seeing single magpies at frequent intervals through my ‘ife 
and had never known any ill-luck to follow. “ You mean to say,’ 
said a aoldicr, “ that the magpie’s considered an unlucky bird?” 
I quoted the “ one for sorrow, two for joy” rhyme. “ That’s funny,” 
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he said, “‘ because it’s the bird of the Newcastle United Football Club.” 
I told him that I had heard there were some counties in which a single 
magpie was believed to be lucky and suggested that Northumberland 
might be one of them. 

A little oldish mah sitting in the corner asked whether swans, lucky or 
unlucky, were dangerous. I said I thought not, except in the breeding 
season, though to be honest, I have very little confidence in swans. 
He said he had heard that they could break a man’s leg with a blow 
from a wing. Turkey-cocks, too, he declared, were sometimes 
dangerous. “ There was a turkey-cock once at a place I worked,” 
he said, “‘ that would attack anybody. He would jump on to your back 
and knock you down. He was a terrible bird. No tradesman dared 
to approach the house without a whip in his hand while that turkey- 
cock was about. Oh, dear no,” he said, smiling to himself at the happy 
memory. He agreed, however, that most animals were dangerous only 
when defending their young: “ Take even a rabbit,” he said. ““ When 
a rabbit has young it will turn on a stoat and attack it. Yet at any 
other time a stoat can do what it likes with it. And do you know 
another thing: the rabbit that has been killed by a stoat is the best 
rabbit—the best to eat. You see, the stoat has drained all the blood 
out of it. He catches it just here ”—and he gave a nip to the back 
of his neck—“ and he never eats the rabbit unless he’s starving. If 
you ever: get a rabbit that has been killed by a stoat, I’m sure you'll 
like it. Oh, it’s beautiful,” he said, shaking his head as if in a dream 
of bliss. 

I found to my surprise that every one present except myself liked 
rabbit. I am inclined to think that, if there were no edible animals 
except rabbits in the world, I should be a vegetarian. The leg of a 
rabbit seems to me to be something beyond the power of the art of 
the cook to make palatable. Yet I have heard gourmets praise the 
rabbit and declare that in France it is a delicacy. And the other day 
I sat in a restaurant beside a friend who deliberately chos- rabbit 
from an otherwise attractive menu. I remember, too, how during the 
food shortage towards the end of the last war men hungrily talked 
about rabbits as they made their way to town in the morning by train. 
One of the great sensations of the time was the complete disappearance 
of rabbits as soon as the price was controlled. Some people attributed 
this to capitalism. Others, more cautious, did not know what to 
attribute it to. Both parties, however, as they sat in their trains 
talked more longingly about rabbits than men can ever have talked 
about rabbits before. I remember hearing one little man in a corner 
seat repeating : “‘ Give me a wild one,” at intervals all the way from 
Redhill t® London. To-day some men are talking in much the same 
way about onions. 

Having exhausted the subject of rabbits, we began to talk about 
flowers, one of the company having seen five primroses in bloom that 
morning. I know comparatively little about the correct dates for the 
appearances of the flowers, but I thought it was safe to boast that 
there was still a periwinkle in blossom at the cottage. Whether it is 
usual to see the periwinkle lasting till the winter jasmine is in flower, 
Ido not know ; but I boasted all the same. “ Flowers out of season, 
troubles beyond reason,” a pessimist quoted from the ingle-nook. 
I am afraid superstition must be on the increase in England. It is 
becoming almost impossible to mention any interesting occurrence 
without someone’s dragging a cheerless old country saw out of the 
obscurity to which it should have been relegated for ever. For myself 
I believe that, if flowers are now growing out of season, it is because 
since the beginning of the year we have passed through a remarkable 
winter, a remarkable spring, a remarkable summer, and a remarkable 
autumn, 

Still, let the talk swing as it will; an extraordinary amount of it is 
good to listen to. How good it was, for example, to hear a man with 
apint in front of him discoursing of ancient wars that had swept over 
a village three miles away many centuries ago! “ They say,” he 
declared, “‘ that the Romans and the Saxons fought a battle there 
about the year 800, and that the village green ran ankle-deep in blood, 
with the result that there has never been a mole-hill on the green 
since.” Later in the evening a man told a story about the present war 
which may be well known, but which I had not heard before. He 
said that during the invasion threat this summer a man got into the 
train and announced that an invasion had just taken place at Hastings. 
“Who told you that?” asked another man in the compartment. 
“A porter at Leatherhead,” he answered. ‘ He must have been a 
very old porter,” said the other man. . . . 

Children enthusiastically breaking the ice, a swan descending from 
the sky on to the village pond, men talking—on the whole, not a bad 
Way to spend a day. 

¥. ¥. 


POEM 


(“* Et pourtant c'est triste quand meurent les empires ”’) 


Ir is wrong to be sad, 

To see the death of an Empire as tragedy, the ruins in rows 
As a hideous disaster, and the enemy for whom are used 

So many playful names, as pitiless foes. 


You should learn to pass 

The church where multitudes were trapped, the gutted shop 
Lightly, or with some humorous remark, 

Some “ Jerry again!” or “ Pll bet that made them hop! ” 


It is wrong to doubt 

Cheerful assurances about secret weapons and devices 
This year, next year, some time ; about despair in Rome, 
Shortage and soaring prices. 


Et pourtant ¢ est triste— 

Those words, I do not know why, 

Found in a French book weeks ago still haunt me : 

“ It is sad when empires die.” ARTHUR WALEY 


COUNTRY NOTES 


November, 1940 


I repeat here only what every country-lover and diarist has recorded 
publicly or privately of this autumn: that it has been one of the 
richest ever seen. The woods did not promise well in October ; they 
delayed so long in their colouring that we who watched them began 
to think they would take no colour at all, but would merely turn sere, 
fall, and decay. (How odd that Tennyson, most painfully con- 
scientious of observers, should have got the sequence of nature wrong! 
“The woods decay, the woods decay and fall... .” Tennyson 
experts might note this passage as an example of the poet forgetting 
the pedant. The rhythm delighted him so much that he was able to 
overlook the fact that leaves fall before they decay; and how much 
the better poet he. But he seems to have set little store by this poem. 
“I ferreted among my old books,” he writes, “and found this 
Tithonus, written upwards of a quarter of a century ago, and now, 
queerly enough, at the tail of a flashy novel.’’) 

After this digression I resume. How mistaken we were in thinking 
that this year the woods would take no colour! A short patience 
while October turned over into November, and then the hour came, 
the woods turned into the expected red and yellow and russet, the 
wild cherries became fires, the beeches and the chestnuts burned along 
the lanes, the Field of the Cloth of Gold with all its tents and pavilions 
showed only a daylight taper against the woods of Kent and Sussex. 
I drove through them a few days ago, realising then for the twentieth 
time that England might look as rich as Tuscany. No need to go 
for leaves to Vallombrosa. 

A sudden dash of green among the woods increased their minted 
beauty. The copper coins of beech-leaves got stopped and interrupted 
by the light-green of a larch or the dark-green of a Scotch fir. And 
in the mornings, at sunrise, the vapour floated like a Turkish muslin 
yashmak, cutting off the bases of the trees. 


War Above the Fields 

A strange and beautiful effect is produced in the pale-blue sky by 
the white trails of aircraft. People who come down here from London 
always exclaim in surprise, so I suppose that this display must be the 
privilege of those who can observe it in the country. It used to be 
difficult to pick up the formations unless the sun happened to glint 
on their wings, when a flight of white pigeons (as it seemed) could 
be counted in the blue, soon to be lost again in the haze ; but now the 
pigeons, although they may themselves become invisible, have turned 
into shoals of little fish leaving white wakes, two or three inches long, 
behind them. Straight little streaks they are, one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, drawn in chalk on a blue-board, climbing. Then, 
watching, one sees one minnow detach itself from the rest and take 
out its own line in a rush as grand as a hooked trout, streaming across, 
then returning on itself like a skater cutting a figure on ice, apparently 
about to collide with another adventurer but never colliding; then 
tumbling round in swirls which finally dissolve into wraiths as the 
shoal recedes into the distance of the sky. 

An hour or so later, a Spitfire comes past, flying low, in a tremendous 
hurry, roaring, gone in a flash. 

The wraiths hang lingering, still widening, dissolving, pretending 
now to be clouds, deceitful, delicate, fluffy, making a mock of the 
heaven, beautifying it. 
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Sir Philip Joubert v. Dog ; 

I do not know Sir Philip Joubert personally. I wish I did. I like 
his voice and his disagreeable honesty. I prefer his nasty truths to 
the pleasant half-truths or untruths of other people. Like many 
other listeners, I have been amused and even stirred by the con- 
troversy he provoked when he said: that it was impossible to tell the 


difference between an English and a German plane by sound alone. | 


The resultant joke was a good one, about the woman overheard 
saying, “ Sir Philip Joubert-says he can t tell the difference between 
an English and a German plane. I can.’ 
_ Our shepherd here goes one better, or rather his dog does. The 
dog knows the difference—so says the shepherd—and will creep under 
the hedge at the sound of an enemy engine but will take no notice at 
all of Spitfire or Hurricane. Take it or leave it, as you like. 
Incidentaiiy, I submit that the whole split of difference between 
Sir Philip and his listeners may lie in one very simple explanation. 
The sound which country people recognise as German is the trundling 
sound of bombers. The sound which they recognise as English is 
the quick rush of the fighters. In other words, they can tell the 
difference between bomber and fighter, though not necessarily between 
German bomber and English bomber, German fighter and English 
fighter. Js this the answer to Sir Philip’s storm-raising remark ? 
V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


SHE WANTED TO PICK 
BLUEBELLS 


Wuen Jim Edwards took delivery of his new motor-bike from the 
garage, he made one or two trial spins up and down the road where 
he lived and then went off, popping like a road drill, to see Trixie. 

He knocked hard on Trixie’s door. It was not opened at once, 
but Jim did not mind waiting, because it gave him a chance to gaze 
proudly at his machine propped against the kerb. It was squat and 
powerful, glittering in the sun like a dragonfly. 

He knocked again. This time the door opened, and there was 
Trixie, smoothing down her frock, her best blue one. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, as if she were surprised to see him, which 
she was not. 

“ Hello, Trixie,” he said. “ I’ve brought it round.” 

“ Lovely,” Trixie said. “ You don’t mind if I touch it, do you ?” 

“ Of course not,” he said. 

“ What’s that for?” she said. 

She pressed a little black button and the motor-bike bleated 
stridently. Trixie jumped; and the round face of old Mr. Hopkins 
appeared at his window, mouthing silently, just like Metro-Goldwyn- 
Meyer’s lion in the days before sound. 

“ That’s the horn,” Jim said. “‘ You shouldn’t have done that. 
You’! wake people from their afternoon nap.” 

“ It’s lovely,” Trixie said. 

“* How about coming for a ride to-morrow ? ” 

“ I ought to go with mother to church,” Trixie said. 

“You can skip that for once,” Jim said. “ This is a special 
occasion.” 

“* Could we go where there’s bluebells ? ” 

“Of course,” he said eagerly. “I know a place where there’s 
lots of bluebells.” 

“ All right,” she said. 
bluebells.” 

So next morning he called for Trixie. It was a wonderfully clear 
day, no cloud in the sky, and it was plain it was going to be really 
hot for the time of year. 

Jim straddled the machine, and waited for Trixie to get on to the 
pillion. 

“IT can’t sit down,” Trixie said. 

“ Pull your skirt up,” Jim said. 

* It shows my knees,” she said. 

* That’s how it is with motor-bikes,” 
show your knees if you’re a girl.” 

“1 don’t think it’s nice,” she said. 

They rode off, Trixie displaying her bright knees, her legs making 
a V tothe foot-rests. When they were clear of the town Jim let the 
bike have its way. They had a fine stretch of road to themselves, and 
they touched 65. 

‘““ When it gets run-in,” Jim shouted, “ itll do eighty easy.” 

““ Speak louder ! ” Trixie shouted back. 

It was so funny. The wind caught hold of Jim’s words as soon as 
they were out of his mouth, and flung them far away so she couldn’t 
hear them. 


“Tl come if we can go where there’s 


Jim said. ‘“ You’ve got to 









They were going slower now. 
“It was beautiful,” Trixie said. 


After a while she said : 

“ Jim. ” : 

“ Yes ? ” 

“ Will you stop a bit?” 

“ What for ?” 

“ T’ve got a ladder.” 

“ That’s just like a girl,” Jim said. 
to stop a bike just for a ladder ?” 

“ Well,” she said, “it’s running all the way up my leg. Like 
a mouse.” 

“ We'll stop in a bit and find a field.” 

“ What for ?” 

“ So as we can park the bike and—and look around.” 

“ What do we want to do that for ?” 

* Well, you ought to know that.” 

“ To pick bluebells ? ” 

“ Hell, no!” he shouted. 

He steered the machine into a lane overhung with the young foliage 
of elms, tranquil and cool as the nave of a cathedral. Alongside a 
field of lush green, Jim stopped. 

“ Jim, are the bluebells here ? ” 

“ Let’s sit down awhile first,” Jim said. 

* But I want to pick bluebells.” 

“ There'll be plenty of time for that,” Jim said. 

They found a bank that was like a cosy emerald armchair. 
there they sat, in the warm sun. 

Jim looked at Trixie, a lingering tender look. 

“ Your eyes are prettier then bluebells,” he said. 

“ Don’t be silly,” Trixie said. 

“ That’s not silly,” Jim said. 
to you.” 

“ T think it’s silly.” 

“ Don’t you like being told how nice you are ? ” 

“ No.” 

“Go on, all girls do,” he teased. 

“ Not nice girls.” 

“T think you’re the sweetest girl I’ve ever seen. 
about how lovely you are.’ 

“ I think that’s sillier than what you said before.” 

“ Oh, God!” he mumbled. 

* What say ?” 

“I didn’t say anything,” Jim said. 

An aeroplane drifted overhead, its engine drowsy with distance. 
It looked peaceful, beautiful. Gazing up at it, Jim felt a longing 
that disturbed him. He moved nearer to Trixie. 

“ Isn’t it nice, lying like this with no work to do?” Trixie said. 
“‘ I wonder why we have to go to offices and learn shorthand at night? 
Work’s a nuisance.” 

“It’s so as we can have things,” Jim said. “‘ Motor-bikes, for 
instance. Or a house. Trixie, don’t you, don’t you ever feel you 
want a home of your own, with your own table and rug and spoons? 
And a radio, which you and your husband can listen to each 
evening?” . 

“ T’ve never thought about it,” she said. 

“* Have you ever been in love ?” 

“ Of course not,” she said. 

“‘ Hasn’t nobody ever kissed you ? ” 

*‘ No,” she said. “ It’s wrong.” 

Jim’slid an arm across the grass and clasped her hand. 

“Darl . . .” he began. 

“ Your hand is all sweaty,” Trixie said. 

Jim sprang suddenly to his feet. Trixie looked up hopefully. 

“ Shall we go and get some bluebells now ? ” she said. 

“No,” Jim said. 

“c Why ? ”? 

“* Because we’re going home now.” 

** But what about my bluebells ? ” 

“ To hell with bluebells ! ” he said. 

They climbed back into the road ; Jim kicked the starter, and the 
engine of the motor-bike burst into a roar. He fiddled with a lever 
on the handlebar and it became quieter. 

“It’s a lovely bike,” Trixie said. “It'll be nice for getting into 
the country week-ends.” 

“I don’t think you really wanted to pick bluebells, 

“ If you didn’t, I don’t know why we came,” she said. 

“Why don’t you answer ?” she said. CLIFFORD DyMENT 


“ Like being in a speedboat.” 


“ Do you think a chap’s going 


And 


“You ought to be glad I said it 


I often dream 


>? 


she said. 
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THE MOVIES 


“Hired Wife,” at the Odeon 

“ Waterloo ” at the Empire 

“ North-West. Police,” at the 
Cariton 


“On Foreign Newsfronts,” March of 
Time 


The Daily Express runs a temperature chart 
of new films. Every week, with a possible 100°, 
their film critic drips at 80 or 85 where you or 
I might have felt it was bordering 30, but the 
chief drawback of the temperature method is 
that obviously, apart from merit, the same film 
that frizzles one person can freeze another. 
Some other distinction is needed, and I suggest 
a sweet or dry classification from sherries. 
In the above list Hired Wife could be called 
medium dry, Waterloo Bridge brown, and 
North-West Mounted Police, outside this sort of 
thing altogether, is a wonderful cheap port. 
Choose your label. 

Hired. Wife has Rosalind Russell as the 
indispensable secretary who runs most things in 
her employer’s (Brian Aherne) life, including his 
love affairs. She manages, in fact, everything 
except getting bim to fall in love with her. 
Their talk is mental all-in wrestling. Robert 
Benchley, as the firm’s lawyer, usually feebly lit 
up, makes a third ; and he gives a performance of 
Thurber-like brilliance, with his drinks, his 
sheepy trances, and snorings and rootlings in 
the night that are almost terrifying in their 
realism. A situation, of course, develops: in 
order to save the firm’s money by transferring 
it to a wife, Brian Aherne, whose bigness lies in 
cement and blondes, has to marry in twenty-four 
hours his black-haired Rosalind. Dog and cat 
could not be more furiously ruffled by each 
other; the match is platonic in the best way, 
he growling and flinging away, she sinking her 
claws in till at last—after legal turns and spins 
of sentiment—they rush into one another’s 
arms. Rosalind Russell flings as vivid a per- 
formance as it would be possible for anyone, 
even Myrna Loy, to give us—straight off the 
ice; and in Brian Aherne, solid and good- 
looking with a hint of tooth-ache, we seem to 
catch glimpses of Robert Benchley himself at 
some earlier stage of existence. This is a gay 
film, idiomatic, mud-slinging, sexy, without 
longueurs of plot or sentiment, and with the 
style only Hollywood can put into this sort of 
thing. Its lines aren’t written to be remembered, 
but in their place they hit every time. 

The first few shots of Waterloo Bridge almost 
finished me. War—this war—is declared. A 
colonel (Robert Taylor) with whitening 
moustache and astrakhan collar, gets out of his 
car on the way to Waterloo Station and France, 
and stands on the makeshift bridge with what 
novelists call a lengthening face ; a face in which 
(as the camera swings up from the river) are 
gathered wearily the Past, contempt of the 
present, and the sensations of a sea-sick llama. 
After what seems like a long, bad Channel- 
crossing of memories—the llama face flickers a 


§ little—this figure dissolves, and we are back in 


the Past, and in the thick of the other war. A 
young captain (Robert Taylor) meets a ballet- 


s dancer (Vivien Leigh) during an air raid, and 


their falling-in-love is speeded up because he 
has to go off to the front a few days later. This 
part of Waterloo Bridge, despite a few absurdities 
due to an Anglo-American cast, is quick and 
charming and takes us alternately into the rigors 
of the ballet school and the regimental mess. But 
then, as they are on the point of getting married, 
he has to go off, and the sentimentalities begin. 
She sees his name in the casualty lists, hasn’t a 
job, goes on the streets, and he comes back to 
find her beating the precincts of Waterloo in 
black satin. Vivien Leigh, who up to now has 
done wonders with the part so long as freshness 
and vivacity were needed, isn’t so good in the 
dumps and with her hair down, and the 


neuroticism that leads to her street-walking and 
final suicide—on Waterloo Bridge need one add ? 
—lacks conviction. If one began listing the 
tearful atrocities in which the director finally 
bogs himself and his cast, it would make the 
film sound a good deal worse than in fact it is. 
For there are compensatiens beside Vivien 
Leigh: good photography despite a camera 
fond of swinging; Maria Ouspenskaya as the 
martinet who keeps the young ladies of the 
ballet on their toes; Aubrey Smith having 
the time of his life as Colonel and Duke at the 
same time—he is fac the most genuine period 
piece in this story. The enchanting air of 
Lac des Cygnes recurs as a sort of theme tune 
whenever the heroine is reflective. Each time 
it appears one is lifted out of the glaze of senti- 
ment; and one is made, incidentally, to wonder 
why so talented a young dancer never gives an- 
other thought to the ballet once she is out of it. 

North-West Mounted Police celebrates the 
occasion of Cecil B. De Mille embracing colour. 
It lasts two and a quarter hours ; it has thirteen 
stars, beginning with Gary Cooper, Madeleine 
Carroll and Paulette Goddard; more than 
1§0 actors have speaking parts—thouzh I don’t 
know if this includes grunting Indians—and the 
whole cast numbers over 1,000. De Mille, 
whose name should surely be De Million, has 
gone back to the days when Mounties rode in 
red. Colour in this film, though the blood 
doesn’t flow till after a hour or so, is everywhere 
red. Red tunics, red in tam-o-shanter and 
scarf, and apple-red vests (Gary Cooper wears 
one), and even red under-pants. Only the 
Indians aren’t red. It’s a welter. We may look 
forward, says the publicity sheet of Paramount, 
to a “ Mary of Nazareth in colour.” What 
colour ? 

** March of Time ”’ is still in black and white. 
On Foreign Newsfronts involves the sort of brief 
synopsis of war events we have seen before, but 
it couldn’t be done better than it is here, and the 
centre has shifted to the news conference and 
telegraph room. We are let into a number of 
secrets : Mr. Knickerbocker doesn’t look nearly 
so impressive as his dispatches, and he is 
described by the Voice, without malice, as 
** William Randolph Hearst’s sensation-hunter.”’ 
It is rather a pity the film had to be confined to 
American correspondents, because there are 
some of us who would like to have seen Madame 
Tabouis and M. de Kerillis in action. However, 
we are shown, by way of compensation, a press 
conference at the Ministry of Information ; the 
M.O.I. official at the microphone, breaking some 
good news, even bestows an official smile. On 
Foreign Newsfronts is overshadowed by last 
month’s R.A.F. film, but it is up to “‘ March 
of Time ” standard, which says a lot. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


THE COMING WEEK 


SATURDAY, November 23rd— 
Sir Richard Acland: “To Win the War and 
~ the Peace,” Caxton Hall, 2. 
Public Meeting for the Release of Nehru, 
Holborn Hall, 2.15. 
SunDay, November 24th— 
Dr. R. H. Thouless: “Buddhism and 
Christianity,’’ Conway: Hall, 11. 
Anglo-German Literary Afternoon for the 
benefit of German internees, Walter Hudd : 
Readings from Dickens, 36a Upper Park 
Road, N.W.3, 2.15. 
Monpay, November 25th— 
Fabian Society International Affairs Group 
Snack Lunch, D. W. Brogan: “ What 
Price America ? ” 12 Great Newport Street, 1 


TUESDAY, November 26th— 

Mrs. M. L. Spring Rice: 
Wives,”’ Housing Centre, 1. 

Sir Kenneth Clark: “‘ The Cinema as a Means 
of Propaganda,” Royal Institution, 2.30. 

Commandant J. Hackin: Recherches Archéo- 
logiques 4 Begram (Afghanistan), 1939-40, 
Warburg Inst., 2.30. 


“* Working-class 


WEDNESDAY, November 27th— 

Fabian Women’s Group Snack Lunch, Caroline 
Haslett: “‘ Women in Wartime Industry,” 
12 Great Newport Street, 1. 

Edward Stirling et Dorothy Vaughan: “ Une 
heure de Thédtre,” Institut Frangais, 3. 

TuHursDAy, November 28th— 

Dr. R. Wittkower: Raphael: Classical and 
anti-Classical Tendencies in the Stanze, 
Courtauld Institute of Art, 1.15. 

Fripay, November 29th— 

Cambridge Students’ Convention on the Present 

Political Situation. Till December rst. 


Correspondence 


THE RELEASE OF NEHRU 


Sir,—The arrest of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
his subsequent imprisonment for four years comes 
at the end of a fourteen-month period during which 
the Indian National movement has repeatedly 
invited the British Government to apply to India 
those principles of the independence of nations, the 
self-determination of peoples and democracy in 
government, which is its professed aim in peace and 
war. 

Instead of the extension of democracy, we have 
witnessed in India the suspension of constitutional 
government, the promulgation of ordinances and 
the imprisonment of several thousand Indians, since 
the outbreak of war. Included amongst these are 
Trade Union and Labour leaders, ex-Ministers of 
Provincial Governments and other Congress workers. 
Parliament also amended the Indian Constitution, 
adding to the powers of the British authority in 
India. 

The heavy sentence imposed on Nehru (who is 
treated as a common criminal) is apparently the 
British Government’s answer to India’s demand for 
freedom, and immediately arises from Mr. Gandhi’s 
request to the Viceroy insisting on the right of free 
speech in India. Further imprisonments have 
followed and a large-scale conflict has already 
begun. The Indian people, led by Congress, are 
engaged in a struggle for freedom and democracy. 
What is the answer of the British people ? 

The India League is confident that there is a 
large volume of opinion in this country which is 
shocked by the British Goyernment’s policy in 
India and determined to declare their opposition to 
it and demand the immediate and unconditional 
release of Nehru. 

We have, therefore, set up a CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
for the release of Nehru and in support of the 
Indian demand for freedom. The first step in this 
campaign is a public meeting at the Holborn Hall, 
London, on Saturday, November 23rd, at 2.15 p.m., 
which we hope will be well attended. The Campaign 
Committee invites your co-operation and requests 
all the many friends of Nehru and the cause of 
freedom and democracy to assist its efforts and to 
communicate to us. 

The India League. REGINALD SORENSEN (M.P.), 

165 Strand, Chairman. 
London, V. K. KrIsHNA MENON, 
W.C.2. Honorary Secretary. 


INDIA AND THE LABOUR PARTY 


Sir,—I wish to support one and oppose the other 
of the two letters about India in your last issue. 
During my presidency, last March, when we had 
the advantage of Prof. Harold Laski addressing the 
Cambridge University Majlis, he made impressive 
promises to us about the Labour Party moving on 
India’s behalf. He mentioned numerous occasions 
on which India was going to be made a first-class 
issue in the House of Commons, and went to the 
extent of saying that India might well ruffie the 
otherwise tranquil truce. Now, the truce has 
matured into a complete political wedlock. And 
the National Government, in which Labour’s 
position is pivotal, has adopted as its clear policy 
the brutal terrorisation of the Indian people. What 
have the Labour leaders to say—in the context of 
their none-too-far pronouncements ? 

As for the second letter, Mr. Choudhary seems 
to be one of those who keep wistfully dwelling back 
on a vision of the past. He is by no means alone 
in this matter; there is an equally insignificant 
number of Hindus also who passionately desire a 
revival of Hindu Raj. Long before 1858, the 
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Moghul Empire being done to smithereens by 
the militant Sikbs and Marahattas, who press their 
claims now in supersession of the Muslim one. 

In effect, these atavistic ambitions are as futile 
as they are ridiculous. Nevertheless, these chronic- 
ally sticky memories can do a lot of mischief. For 
instance, if the British people suddenly decide to 
surmount their ignorance about India and -happen 
to have their eyes laid on such documents as Mr. 
Choudhary’s letter in the attempt, they will doubtless 
acquire knowledge worse than their fommer ignor- 
ance. They may find the flimsy balloon of “ the 
bi-national sub-continent of India” too alluring! 

As to the diverting suggestion of Mr. Gandhi 
being made Viceroy of India, it should be.apparent 
by now to the British public arid to everyone that 
India wants Viceroys no more. There is no reason 
for Mr. Choudhary to take fear on this score. The 
present President of the Indian National Congress 
is a Muslim, and the first Premier of a free India 
might well be a Muslim again. The vast masses of 
India to-day, Hindu and Muslim and all—are 
solidly, inflexibly behind the Congress, and have the 
one flaming desire to free themselves completely. 

Woodlands, G. P. CHOBISA 

Windermere. 





Sir,—Following the arrest of Pandit Nehru, 
Dr. Edward Thompson asks, “ What policy has 
Labour for India ?”” And Mr. D. M. Anand wonders 
whether it reveals the true character of the British 
Labour Party. It is interesting to know what Pandit 
Nehru thinks of the quéstion. He writes in his 
An Autobiography, 1936 edition, page 583: 

Why should we expect much from the British 
Labour Party? We have had two Labour 
Governments already, and we are not likely to 
forget their gifts to India. . At the Southport 
Labour Party Conference held in October, 1934, 
a resolution was submitted by Mr. V. K. Krishna 
Menon “expressing the conviction that it is 
imperative that the principle of self-government 
for India should be implemented forthwith.” 
Mr. Arthur Henderson urged the withdrawal of 
the resolution and, very frankly, refused to give 
an undertaking on behalf of the Executive to carry 
out its policy of self-determination for India. . . . 
It is perfectly clear that in matters of imperial 
policy there is little to choose between Tory or 
Labour in England. It is true that the Labour 
rank and file is far more advanced, but it has 
little influence on its very conservative leadership. 

Appleton, M. O. 

Cheshire. 


PALESTINE 


S1r,—In an editorial on November 15th, headed 
** Lesson of Taranto,” a leading evening newspaper 
urges that we “vastly increase the total of our 
skilled workers across the globe.” It mentions 
India, Australia, Canada, etc., as training grounds. 
But it does not mention Palestine, a country where a 
vast reservoir of skilled labour already exists; is 
ready and waiting to be mobilised, but is con- 
tinually and deliberately ignored. 

Some 360,000 Jews in Palestine have been waiting 
since the first day of the war to be able to add their 
forces to the struggle against Nazism. They include 
pilots, mechanics, highly skilled technicians of every 
sort; chemical engineers, scientists, experts from 
the finest laboratories of Europe. Why have their 
services not been mobilised for the Middle East, 
where we are facing our most critical struggle, and 
are most seriously handicapped by deficiency of 
forces ? 

“It is dangerous to risk offending the Arabs by 
organising a Jewish force for Palestine,’’ it is said. 
(The danger is hypothetical, actually, for up to 
now we have never had a chance to see what the 
Arabs in Palestine really would do if they weren’t 
appeased.) But grant the danger. That means that 
a section of a population which is constantly re- 
afhrming its loyalty to Great Britain, and desire to 
help in the war effort, is, by refusal to put aside 
local political issues, preventing Great Britain from 
availing herself of resources which might alter the 
whole face of the Mediterranean campaign. . How 
long a prison term would Nehru get for an offence 
like that ? 

But apart from a Jewish army, Palestine is rich in 
war resources that could be mobilised without a 
political twinge. Ever since the war began, the 
press of Palestine has been urging the Government 
to organise and avail itself of these resources. Up 


to the time I left there, four months ago, not a single 
factory, industry, transport facility, or source of 
specialised labour, had been put on a war basis. 
How long is it to remain untapped, this reservoir 
of (to quote the editorial) “ skilled workers, the most - 


precious possession which amy nation can have in 
this war of machines ” ? ANITA ENGLE 
1 Cold Harbour, 
Amesbury, Wilts. 
IRISH UNITY 


Sir,—There seems to be a movement afoot to 
bully Eire into leasing naval bases to this country. 
It m&% be that, certain forms of friendly negotiation 
having failed, power politics provides the only means 
of obtaining what we so desperately need. I, for 
one, doubt this. 

We recently traded naval bases for destroyers from 
America. This was friendly barter . . . but the 
U.S. got an excellent price and took the precaution 
of covering only a part of our still urgent need for 
warships, in order, no doubt, to drive a still better 
bargain over the next instalment. 

De Valera, too, has his price. It is Irish Unity. 
Some consider this to be exorbitant. There is no 
doubt that Ireland must continue to have two 
national governments, having*regard for the intensity 
of partisan feeling on both sides. It would, never- 
theless, be highly advantageous to unite the two 
factions on common ground. 

Both of these apparently conflicting desiderata 
can be attained by the historic and well-tried 
expedient of Federation. A Federal Irish Govern- 
ment elected by the peoples, not the Government, of 
North and South, could look after affairs common to 
both communities, such as foreign policy, defence 
and tariffs, leaving the national parliaments to attend 
to purely national affairs. With this type of Union 
we might hope to satisfy de Valera and to welcome 
his people into a closer and safer partnership with 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

I would go further, and suggest that this nucleus 
Federation be extended to embrace the whole 
Commonwealth, thereby giving to both sections of 
Ireland a guarantee that neither would be dominated 
by the other or by England, and giving the Dominions 
due representation on the War Cabinet. 

There may be certain personalities who them- 
selves provide a stumbling block to Irish unity, such 
as Sir John Anderson and Craigavon. If such 
is the case, they should.be asked to prove their 
loyalty to the democratic cause by retiring from 
public life. Haro_p S. BIDMEAD 

** Watchfield,”’ 

§6 Sutton Court Road, 
“London, W.4. 


ARTISTS IN. U.S.A. 


S1r,—In his “‘ Letter to a Colleague in America,”’ 
Mr. Stephen Spender points out, with praiseworthy 
restraint and penetrating vision, how. misplaced 
in time if not in place are those English writers and 
artists who have sought a peaceful environment for 
their invaluable work in America. He could not 
have given greater encouragement to us, who believe 
that European art and civilisation will emerge from 
the present inferno purified of much dross; freed 
of much feeble artificiality and in touch once more 
with the fundamental elements of humanity, from 
which all great art must spring. We believe that the 
artist who cuts himself off from the contemporary 
experience of the mass of humanity, however 
destructive to his immediate creative activity that 
experience may be, dooms himself to future sterility. 
For a young artist of Mr. Spender’s distinction to 
agree, in other words, with this view gives us 
complete confidence that England will not lack 
creative writers worthy of our past after the war. 

May I add some remarks from a letter which I 
received from a young sculptor as proof that our 
“colleagues in America’? are wrong when they 
declare that European civilisation is “‘ done for ”’ ? 
He is working as a hospital orderly in a Friends’ 
Ambulance Unit and says: “I have made various 
attempts to get down to some work (sculpture) in 
my spare time, but find they soon fizzle out. It 
takes about a weck to find the time, peace and 
energy even to write a letter nowadays, let alone do 
some drawing or modelling! But I feel that, in a 


way, all this may. be doing me some good, as it 
provides a way of being forced to forget a lot of the 
more vicious faults cultivated in art schools, broaden- 
ing one’s general outiook and increasing one’s 
desire and appreciation of a normal existence.” 


Anyone who can say that after months of hospital 
drudgery—scrubbing floors, emptying dustbins and 
attending to the sick and even insane, etc.—should 
be a better sculptor after this war than before it. 

With regard to our “ in America,” 
without abandoning Mr. Spender’s wise restraint 
may I add a comment? Many of the writers of this 
group represented the extreme Left-wing of English 
literature in the thirties. Politics and social propa- 
ganda played a large part in their work. Pre- 
occupied, quite naturally, with the social problems 
of our age, they were rather social reformers than 
pure artists. Referring to Mr. Spender’s quotation 
from Stendhal, they fired volleys of pistol shots in 
the midst of the concert of art ;-and the more they 
introduced politics into their work the less were 
they true artists. Now the revolution which they 
so much desired has come, though perhaps its form 
does not quite meet their wishes. If they were, 
indeed, pure artists—those rare beings without whose 
vision humanity must perish—then one might be 
gled to think of them in peaceful sunshine, however 
much one feared their art might lose contact with 
its source in contemporary humanity. But as it is, 
the barricades seem to lack some of our most 
vociferous revolutionary leaders. 

38 Portland Road, 

Oxford. 


HuGH BARNES 


DURING THE WAR 


Sirn,—Mr. Herbert Morrison suggests Regional 
Organisation for local authorities after the war. It 
seems to me there is an overwhelming case for this 
reform during the war. 

We should be in a far less vulnerable position 
to-day if the great municipalities had been free 
12 or 18 months ago to plan their whole scheme of 
civilian defence, including evacuation, in con- 
junction with adjacent county areas. In _ the 
provinces, as a result of our experience since the 
outbreak of war, we have no faith in organisation 
from Whitehall. But we are confronted with. the 
hopeless task of devising protection for hundreds of 
thousands of civilians, who are “ cooped up” 
within the ridiculous limits of our city boundaries. 
Well-to-do people; anticipating the probability of 
heavy provincial “ Blitzes,” have made private 
arrangements for evacuating themselves and their 
families into the country. There is no hope of 
anything being done for ordinary people, unless the 
local authorities are allowed to tackle the job. 

The Ministry of Home Security is, no doubt, 
primarily concerned with the needs of London, but 
regional local authorities could easily work into their 
defence and evacuation schemes plans for jointly 
absorbing the surplus population of abnormal areas 
like London. 

Bristol. 


WIRELESS NEWS BULLETINS 


Srr,—One accepts as inevitable the now common- 
place habit of announcers presenting the news in 
either a sneering or sarcastic tone as the situation 
demands. But the Editor responsible for such 
bulletins should at least check up on the subject 
matter. A recent inconsistency was the report of 
Friday night’s raid on London. “Our A.A. 
defences forced the raiders to fly so high as to 
render their bombing of military objectives in- 
effective,” but in almost the next breath, ‘‘ As usual 
the Nazis again chose hospitals as their ae 
targets, five being hit during the night’s raid . 2 
(or words to that effect). 

If it is a choice of truths or untruths, let us have 
either one or the other. SIDNEY L. BircH 

13 Grosvenor Road, 

Hounslow, Middx. 


R. St. JOHN READE 


REFUGEE DOCTORS 


Sir,—As one of the group of German refugee 
doctors whom you mentioned in your leading 
article last week, let me thank you for stating our 
cause in such admirable terms. Perhaps you will 
allow me to rectify two points. 

Britain is not the only country which refuses 
foreign qualified doctors admission to medical 
practice, as this attitude is the same, or usually more 
narrow-minded, in all civilised countries. Not the 
whole course of study, as you seem to suggest, 
is required before foreign doctors can obtain the 
licence to practise in this country, but only one year 
in Scotland and two in England. 

As to the second point, unfortunately it is not 
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true that all but one of the German doctors, who 
had their full training in this country, have been 
released from internment. .I am in personal contact 
with two men in the Isle of Man, aid I know of 
several others, in exactly the same position as the 
rest of our group, who are in Canada and Australia : 
in fact, I know of two only besides myself who have 
been released ! 

Since your last issue, the Ministry of Health has 
advised hospitals that Austrian, German and Italian 
doctors, nurses and other personnel may be employed 
again under certain conditions. Whether or not 
this will allow us to resume our work, will depend 
on the spirit in which these safeguards are employed ; 
but I hope that your journal will not have to raise 
its voice on this part of the aliens problem again. 

103 Gower Street, FeLix Post 

W.C.1. 


PLANNED AGRICULTURE 


Sir,—As a mixed farmer, I was most interested 
and encouraged by Sir George Stapledon’s article 
in your issue of November oth; interested in the 
scheme he outlines for the derelict acres, and 
encouraged that someone, who must surely have the 
ear of the Government, should so well realise the 
dangers as well as the benefits of the present 
ploughing policy. 

I would like, however, to stress a point which he 
toyches on, that of regional planning in agriculture. 

I think it is not fully realised in Government 
circles that there are several districts in the British 
Isles which have, in practice, a planned agriculture. 
This planned agriculture is, in my opinion, being 
threatened by the Government’s ploughing policy, 
greatly to the detriment in the near future of the 
whole country’s fertility. I happen to farm in one 
of these districts, the Scottish Border country. 
Here the farms are divided roughly into three 
groups, all equally important and interdependent on 
each other: (i) the hill sheep farms purée and 
simple, producing the foundation Cheviot breeding 
stock ; (ii) the semi-arable hill farms buying ewe 
lambs from the above and breeding half-bred ewe 
lambs for (iii) the mixed arable farms, which in their 
turn produce cross Down lambs for the store 
market. The considerable surplus of lambs from 
all these farms, together with the drafted ewes, are 
sold into the adjoining counties in England and 
Scotland. 

It will easily be seen, therefore, that if one of 
these groups is too greatly fipset it will teact 
immediately on the other two and ultimately on a 
much wider area. This is, in fact, in process of 
taking place. The semi-arable hill farms are being 
made to shorten their grass leys from their usual 
§ to 8 years to 2 to 3 years, and the mixed arable 
farms, whose usual leys are 3 to 4 years, are being 
made to farm on the old 4-course shift—a system 
from which they were extricated at the beginning 
of this century by Mr. Robert Elliot, of Clifton 
Park, Kelso, Sir George Stapledon’s great fore- 
runner in grass improvement. Through shortening 
the leys the stock-carrying capacity of both, in both 
sheep and cattle, is being drastically reduced, as 
will be their fertility from the same cause. 

The Government is, therefore, sacrificing for a 
momentary gain of a few thousand bags of oats, 
one of the most important reservoirs of the most 
valuable breed of sheep for producing fertility in 
England, i.e., the cross Down lamb and the half- 
bred ewe. Already thousands of the latter have 
been slaughtered this autumn to make room for the 
plough; ewes which might have been breeding 
lambs to restore fertility next year on the poor 
broken-up grassland in England when it comes to 
be in green crop. 

Apart from this, it is surely a pity to destroy the 
balance of a type of productive farming which has 
stood the test of the depression better than most 
others. Sir George Stapledon has always advocated 
long.ley alternate husbandry ; and here is a model 
which must more or less be followed, unless large 
tracts of land in England are to slip back into thé 
ruinous state of neglect from which, they are now | 
attempting to struggle. H. Scott PLUMMER 





Mainhouse Farm, Kelso. 


VENEREAL DISEASE 


| 

Sir,—It so happened that when my copy of your | 
current issue arrived, I was re-reading a number of | 
articles published in your columns twenty-one years | 
ago, in which the results obtained by Archdall Reid 
and others by the use of prophylaczic methods were | 
recorded by “ Lens.” 

The letter from M.B., B.Ch. furnishes welcome | 








confirmation of the claim put forward by “ Lens.” 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance 
of prophylaxis in dealing with Venereal Disease, 
and the very large number of applications for 
information we receive from men serving in the 
Forces and civilians shows that this importance is 
now much more widely recognised. 

Ivor C. Lewis, 

National Society for the Secretary 
Prevention of Venereal Disease, 

49 Nassington Road, London, N.W.3. 


SCHOOL PRIZE DAY 

S1r,—In his review of Henry Newbolt’s. Selected 
Poems, Mr. Worsley sees fit to paint a revolting 
picture of a School Prize Day. My considerable 
experience of such days has fortunately differed 
tote coelo from his. 

I have found no “ gravy-odoured dining-hall,”’ 
but a green amphitheatre in the woods: no flattery 
of “ hated parents,” but a genial company obviously 
enjoying themselves: “no schoolboys openly 
contemptuous of the prize winners’ industry,” but 
a cheerful mob spontaneously applauding their 
fellows in proportion to their popularity. ‘“ The 
school rake who is awarded a shield for devotion to 
duty ”’ is, of course, a figment of a diseased imagina- 
tion. The ill-mannered Headmaster, depicted by 
Mr. Worsley, bears no resemblance to those I have 
observed. Is he perhaps the type of Headmaster 
who might select Mr. Worsley as a colleague ? 
Finally, the Governors; “three rows of decaying 
peers,” etc. Well, well, it is easy to be offensive, 
and a jaundiced mind may mistake a malicious 
caricature for a brilliant and ironic picture. 

Mr. Worsley may be a competent critic of the 
Public Schools : he would, however, be well advised 
to refrain from attempting sarcastic description, an 
art in which an ill-natured travesty is a~poor sub- 
stitute for approximate accuracy. 

E. W. ForDHAM 
(Chairman of Governors, Gresham’s School) 


NEWBOLT 
S1r,—I will not join issue with your smart poetry 
reviewer on a matter of opinion. I would like to 
correct him on an error he made, no doubt un- 
Wittingly, of fact. 


The selection of Newbolt’s poems to which I 
wrote a preface was not mine. It was the work of 
the publishers and conditioned, I suspect, by 
copyright. I tried to point this out, as politely as 
I could, in the preface. But I now see that I was 
not clear enough. It is, however, a representative 
selection of Newbolt’s nautical and school poems. 

JOHN BETJEMAN 


SIREEN 

Sir,—“ The housewife, the milkman, and the 
bus conductor ”’ are right in their pronunciation of 
Sireen. They put the accent where the ancient 
Greeks put it, on the last syllable. 

But how did they learn to pronounce it right ? 
Words which have come down from ancient to 
modern Greek usually keep the old accent. Thus 
““ Kalé Mére,’’ Good Morning, has the old accénts, 
but has lost the first, wnaccented, letter of 
““Heméra,”” Day. Has the word Sireen persisted 
ull the present day and been brought to the East 
London public by Greek sailors? When it came 
into use for a ship’s horn they would know how 
to pronounce it right. J. D. MAyNarp 

10 Wesley Hill, 

Selly Oak, 
Birmingham, 29. 


MR. CHESTER BEATTY 


Mr. Chester Beatty takes exception to a statement 
in our issue of November 16th that the N’kana 
Copper Mine in Northern Rhodesia “ is owned bv 
the Rhokana Company, one of the prosperous 
Chester Beatty groups.” He states that the 
Rhokana Company is not in any way part of the 
Chester Beatty Group, and desires that this should 
be stated in our columns. As we have every desire 
to be strictly accurate, we willingly print his protest. 
But our statement was based on the facts that 
Mr. Chester. Beatty is Chairman of the Mufulira 
Company, the Rhodesian Selection Trust and Roan 
Antelope ; that the Rhokana Company holds one- 
third of the shares in the Mufulira and that the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust holds the other two- 
thirds. Sir Auckland Geddes is Chairman of the 
Rhokana Company and co-director with Mr. Chester 
Beatty of the Mufulira Company. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


A  creat—above all a voluminous—writer’s 
contemporaries enjoy one advantage over 
posterity which I have never seen remarked : 
they read his works in their entirety without 
strain, because these are gradually unfolded, at 
intervals, instead of being thrust upon them all 
at once, in twenty or more volumes of a 
collected edition. To read all Thackeray (or 
Meredith or Hardy) to-day requires the teeth 
of a circular saw and the stomach of an Alsatian 
dog; yet I for one have been able to read 
everything that D. H. Lawrence and Aldous 
Huxley ever wrote—not to speak of Proust and 
Jules Romains—without the slightest sense of 
effort. The conscientious person who sighs 
heavily as he prepares to attack The Ring and the 
Book, may well think enviously of Lord Morley 
unpacking the four small volumes (they 
emerged two at a time, over a period of four 
months) of the first edition which he reviewed 
in 1869. 

It is the same with George Eliot. With what 
excitement, with what a sense of spiritual 
enrichment about to be conferred on them, must 
that wonderful woman’s devotees have opened 
the first parts of Middlemarch, in the year 1871 ! 
They had had nearly six years in which to digest 
the rather unsatisfactory Felix Holt, and nine in 
which to recover from the elaborate impact of 
Romola. Yet nothing but a sour sense of duty 
will induce most of us nowadays to attempt any 
of these three novels—chiefly, I think, because 
we have seen them so often staring at us Medusa- 
like from the uniform opacity of a Complete 
Works. Let us for once stare back, focus three 
volumes, and take them down. 

The first thing that must strike amyone about 
Middlemarch is the immense seriousness of its 
tone. This has been said before, and I repeat 
it here in order to dispose of the reproach it 
implies. For if we are going to write off 
Dorothea Brooke as a solemn prig we shall miss 
the point of Mr. Casaubon, together with the 
fine balance and comprehensiveness of George 
Eliot’s view of life. The moral concomitant of 
Christianity is stronger in this writer than in 
almost all the other great nineteenth-century 
novelists, including Dickens, but excluding 
Tolstoy, with whom George Eliot has many 
interesting points of resemblance other than 
the superficial one to be observed in the plots 
of Adam Bede and Resurrection. Dorothea and 
Mr. Casaubon (compare Karenin) are creations 
of which Tolstoy might well have been proud, 
not only for the rich overtones produced by their 
impact on one another, but because such 
characters are the most difficult of all to make 
vivid and sympathetic. This can only be done 
by employing the strictest fairness in delinea- 
tion—a fairness attainable only by the most 
capaciously imaginative intellects. It is achieved, 
in this case, by a finely adjusted system of 
checks and balances, and by a canvas sufficiently 
large to allow the reader’s attention to be 
attracted elsewhere for exactly appropriate 
lengths of time. Thus the much-abused 
Victorian method of sub-plots is seen to have, 
when properly employed, a distinct artistic use. 
In any case George Eliot’s main problem must 
have been to keep us continually alive to the 
awful pathos of Edward Casaubon, while 
preserving a perfect verisimilitude ; for he is one 
of those persons whose harsh music is ill- 
adapted to recording: increase the volume only 
a fraction and he would turn into a character out 
of Peacock, funny label and all. George Eliot 
never makes so gross a mistake. True, she 
allows member of her chorus, Mrs. 
Cadwallader, to be witty at his expense, calling 
him ‘‘a great bladder for dried peas to rattle 
in” (of our authoress’ pretty wit I have space 





impotent, and that, in fine, it is stupid and 
obstinate to insist on marrying someone whom 
you cannot even help, since he is plainly an 
example of the Man Who Cannot Bear to be 
Wrong. 

At this point a question imposes itself: what 
is George Eliot trying to do, in this novel of 
provincial life ? Her theme, as I see it, concerns 
the problem of Fidelity—how it is that this 
concept, though the only sure basis for any 
human relationship, involves as much of a 
strain on the intelligence as on the heart, so 
that only those who continually integrate them 
both are capable of realising that it will pay in 
the end to go on enduring when endurance, 
together with everything else, has ceased to 
seem worth while. To this end George Eliot 
selects two couples—Dorothea and Mr. Cas- 
aubon, Rosamond Vincy and Lydgate—suitable 
for displaying between them all the data, and 
surrounds them with a brilliantly amusing and 

comprehensive chorus and a deus ex machina, 
Will Ladislaw, whose role it is to unpack 
Pandora’s box amid the spurious tranquillity 
of a Midland town in the 1830’s, (It may be 
remarked in passing that André Gide has 
charged this method of contrasted characters 
with being a “‘ mauvais procédé des romantiques ” 
but a judgment that involves caaaaiitins 
Middlemarch and Anna Karenina in one breath 
can be little more than a piece of special plead- 
ing.) Will is a physically attractive artist in 
the Hawthorne tradition; he sets the chief 
persons rocking on their bases, but the latter 
remain in the last resort firm, because Fidelity— 
even when most irksome—is a magnet strong 


enough to keep all from: toppling over. How 


much richer and more interesting, then, is the 
Dorothea-Casaubon-Ladislaw-Rosamond quad- 
rangle than the equivalent treated by some 
smart twentieth-century novelist! Independence 
from the frame of Christian morals is apt to 
result in a poor and monotonous response, 
especially when the level of intelligence is not 
high enough to generate disinterested unselfish- 
ness. A stupid. immoral Christian is a more 
interesting object than a stupid, amoral agnostic, 
and Rosamond, even at her worst, carries 
heavier guns than her great-grand-daughter. 
The Madame Bovary of English fiction, she is 
childishly heartless and selfish, but never 
uninteresting, because of the moral ballast that 
we feel clearly to lie somewhere in her nature, 
if only as a force that serves to make her failure, 
and her husband’s, the more bitter. 
tragedy of such natures to drag others down to 
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margin 
when we begin to look passively at our future 
selves, and see our own figures led with dull 
consent into insipid misdoing and shabby 
achievement.” It could scarcely be better 


. Said. 


The chorus, which is a varied and important 
part of the scheme, has its own disruptive factors, 
and here the element of mystery, thought 
indispensable by readers of that time, is dis- 
creetly introduced. It is fairly clear that 
George Eliot was sensibly less interested in the 
Bulstrode-Ladislaw-Raffies imbroglio than in 
the other parts of her story, though not to the 
extent of treating it shoddily. Indeed the 
murder of Raffles can only be described as 
exquisitely plausible; it is as unobtrusive as 
the climax of Miss Compton-Burnett’s Women 
Without Men—a murder by omission. 

These people—the hard-boiled business men 
of Middlemarch—can hardly be said to deserve 
happiness, so that their fates, if ever so slightly 
artificial to the modern imagination, on the 
whole fall into place in the general scheme. 
Dorothea, on the other hand, did deserve to be 
happy. But life is notoriously unfair, as none 
knew better than George Eliot, and I am not at 
all sure about her final resolution of her heroine’s 
discord. That happiness-ever-after with Will, 
achieved at the very last moment, strikes me as 
alleged, considering all that has preceded it. 
Long drawn-out complications, like simple 
absence, in the end make the strongest heart 
grow less fond. Hope does not continue to 
spring eternal, except in the silliest breasts, and 
one need not be a frivolous character to feel that 
resignation to second or third best which it is 
a part of life’s obduracy to enforce. -No: to 
the Dorotheas of this world virtue always remains 
its own reward. 

Of course the novel has defects, of which 
that, I believe, is one. The modern reader will 
also observe a tendency (noted by Henry 
James) to p from the abstract to the 
concrete, a method before which, when it is at 
all strenuously pursued, credence inclines to 
withdraw ; a few lapses of humour (e.g. to 
wear jewels in public cannot have been to sink 
as low as Dorothea imagined, even in early 
Victorian days); finally—and this is more 
grave—a certain absence of visual intensity 
throughout, due partly to lack of care for the 
mot juste. Flaubert achieved this most important 
quality because he proceeded on a more careful 
artistic principle, Balzac and Dickens by sheer 
slapdash dynamics. George Eliot herself 
achieved it in earlier days—in the Mill on the 
Floss, for example. But minds like hers tend, 
as they grow older, to become more analytical, 
less instinct with spontaneous creative vision ; 
and it must not be forgotten that George Eliot 
was already thirty-seven when her first book 
appeared. Thus the images in Middlemarch 
are clever and exact, but not particularly vivid— 
as when she describes the problem of woman as 
** hardly less complicated than the revolutions 
of an irregular solid’”—a most unfeminine 
simile which probably owes its origin to the 
influence of G. H. Lewes’s scientific mind. 
The symbols, too, are very well selected, never 
obvious or too frequent : that vase, for instance, 
(we may be sure it was an ugly one), at which 
Rosamond always gazed in moments of em- 
barrassment. But again they have not the 
immediate intensity and impact of Flaubert’s ; 
there is nothing of the kind in Middlemarch 
to compare with that miraculous passage which 
describes Madame Bovary, convalescent after 
her long illness, descrying the bonfires of grass 
on the distant hills. And herein, perhaps, lies 


the reason why her English counterpart, though 
a pathetic figure, cannot truly be described as a 
tragic one. 
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Andrew Marvell 


Miss M. C. BRADBROOK & 
Miss M.G. LLOYD THOMAS 


A critical study of Marvell as a represen- 
tative of his age and as a remarkable 
individual, and of his writings in prose and 
verse, seen in relation to the social and 
cultural habits of his time. Extracts are 
given from essential documents and from 
the rarely printed prose works. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


pred 


HH. orace, Juvenal, 
and Montaigne 


R. C. TREVELYAN 


The Epistles, four- Satires, and the Ars 
Poetica of Horace, together with the third 
Satire of Juvenal, translated into blank 
verse, and two Essays of Montaigne newly 
translated into modern idiom. The book 
concludes with two Imaginary Conversa- 
tions supposed to take place in the year 
18 B.c. between Horace and his two 


friends Tibullus and Maecenas. 
7s. 6d. net 
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CAMBRIDGE 


The Cambridge | 
History of the 
British Empire 


Volume II: The Growth of the 
New Empire 1783-1870 
The conflicts with Revolutionary France 
and Napoleon, the Slave Trade, the 
Industrial Revolution, Anglo-French 
Rivalry, Colonial Self Government, Free 
Trade, Emigration, Imperial Defence. 
Editors: J. HOLLAND ROSE, A. P. NEWTON, 
and E. A. BENIANS. 
5Os. net 
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The Cambridge 
Bibliography 
of English 


| Ree ture 
4 Volumes edited by 
F. W. BATESON 


These four volumes record in chrono- 
logical order authors, titles, editions, with 
lists of critical studies, of ’ everything that 
can be said to possess literary interest 
written before 1900 by authors in the 
British Empire. An indispensable reference 
book for everyone seriously interested in 
English literature or history. 


Seven guineas net 
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VICTORY BOOKS 


2/ 6 each 
THE EIRE BASES. reac churchitt Gan Unite Ireland by Jim 


Phelan. Second impression. (Let Churchill bring | De Valera, Craigavon, 
O’Donnell, etc., into conference under his own chairmanship.) “A short, 
clear, eolkisiilie enumeration of all the factors in the present Irish 
situation” — R. M. Fox, author of ‘Green Banners’. 


THE SENTENCE ON NEHRU. Read Enlist India for 
Freedom! by Edward Thompson. Third impression. (We are heading 
for disaster in India: Thompson proposes a practical solution.) “An 
indispensable guide to the urgent issues of the hour” — H. N. Brailsford, 
New Statesman. 


FRANCO, NEGRIN, SAM HOARE, TANGIER. 
Read A Key to Victory: Spain by Charles Duff. Just out.(Appeasement is 
an unconscionable time a-dying: but the Republic is there as our ally !) 
“You can gather from it how real the chance is in Spain. Duff writes 
with exceptional knowledge. Should tear the veil from the eyes of any- 
one not blinded by . . . class prejudice’ — New Statesman. 


STILL NO WAR AIMS! reac what ts At Stake—And 
Why Not Say So? by C. E. M. Joad. Just out. “His object is to urge 
the Government to make it clear we are fighting for ‘the liberal tradi- 
tion’. He thinks, if we bring it up to date, we could foment revolt 
against Hitlerism, and so hasten the winning of the war. He puts this 


with his usual lucidity and persuasiveness”—Reynolds. 


ALL HELP SHORT OF WAR-—OR... ? read 


America Our Ally by H. N. Brailsford. Ready on Monday. (With superb 
tact, courtesy and political wisdom, Brailsford appeals to America to 
declare war against the Axis.) 


100,000,000 ALLIES. kad 100,000,000 alties—if We Choose 


by “Scipio”. Sixth impression. (The key book on the strategy of stirring 
up revolt against Hitler in Europe.) “A tremendous programme. The 
only thing a sane man can work for’—New Statesman. 


ANDERSON’S PRISONERS—MORRISON’S FREE 


MEN ? Read Anderson’s Prisoners by “Judex”’. Second impression. The 
bombing of London has pushed the fate of the refugees into the back- 
ground: but this is still one of the crucial questions on which winning the 
war depends—to say nothing of humanity. “Should play a useful part in 
keeping the Government up to its duty. The main facts squarely and 
unhysterically put before the public” — Manchester Guardian Leading 
Article. 


AND 


GUILTY MEN 


26th 1m pression 





Full descriptive list of these and forthcoming volumes 
post free 





VICTOR GOLLANCZ LTD.. 14 HENRIETTA STREET. LONDON 
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Middlemarch is a long book, but it is also 
admirably succinct : there is no padding and the 


length is exactly proportioned to the breadth of — 


the subject. A novelist must know when to 
skip. if only in order to prevent his reader from 
doing so. George Eliot never “ goes on”: her 
firmness of grasp and the sheer intellectual 
ability of her analysis—unrivalled by any con- 
tempcrary English novelist except Meredith— 
combine to give one that sense of complete 
adequacy of treatment, whether of a particular 
event or of some node of emotion, which is one 
of the chief sources of the enduring satisfaction 
induced by this majestic novel. 
Epwarp SACKVILLE WEST 


HOME AND AWAY 


Strangers and Brothers. By C. P. SNow. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 

Come Back to Erin. By SEAN O’FAOLAIN. 
Cape. 9s. 6d. 

Twilight in Delhi. By Anmep Ati. Hogarth. 
7s. 6d. 

Across the Black Waters. By Muik Raj 


ANAND. Cape. 8s. 6d. 

It is commonly said nowadays that novel- 
writing is particularly difficult because the 
moral-political contours of our world are so 
provisional, so liable to swift and unpredictable 
change. With the general scene loose in outline, 
obscure in detail, threatened with erasure and 
redrafting, it is impossible for the novelist to 
sketch out a theme with any certainty that it 
won’t be obsolete by the time he reaches his 
eighty thousandth word. This seems to be the 
favourite alibi of those novelists who are “ rest- 
ing ’’ at present, and it strikes me as a shockingly 
bad one. The kind of writer who moves with 
the contemporary ebb and flow (D. H. Lawrence, 
for example) is of value precisely because his 
intuition precedes and indeed forecasts the 
certainties out of which a complete and con- 
sistent picture is made. The novelist of the 
hour, of the beating pulse, of the whole in- 
discriminate actual present, must be prophetic 
or he’is nothing: nothing, that is to say, more 
than a reporter of incidentals, propped up maybe 
with hopes or fears or theories. For the others, 
it is the first moment of dawn—when day and 
night have completed their cycle—that gives the 
novelist his occasion. He is then the first man 
in effect to recall what happened, but what 
really happened, yesterday. Ideally he fulfils 
the paradox of being at once both a little out 
of date and also the first with the news. The 
dawn image fits neatly, for at the moment we 
see “‘ yesterday ”’ for the first time as something 
from which we have detached ourselves; and 
yet, in its nearness, the memory of it fills our 
imagination, we are still entangled in its con- 
sequences, our desires go on playing over it, 
we lack the distance to emasculate it. 

For the prophetic novelist, then, a volatile 
and highly charged ambience ; for the crystal- 
lising novelist a self-contained “ yesterday,”’ an 
epoch hesitating on a final chord; and for any 
other sort of novelist the standard size in waste 
paper baskets. In other words we now enjoy 
conditions, however foul for ordinary living, 
which are not at all unfriendly to novelists. 
The years of /’entre deux guerres, to borrow 


T. S. Eliot’s phrase, are ready to be carved up 
and set before us. Dr. Snow for one proposes 
to do this, in four volumes of which Strangers 
and Brothers is the first. Dr. Snow’s main 
group of characters is drawn from the young 


bourgeois “‘ progressives ’’ who gave the second 
decade of the period its characteristic tone. 
Very little of their conversation is recorded 
here, but one imagines them chatting cosily 
about Joyce and Marx, emancipating themselves 
on familiar lines, and aspiring to not contempt- 


of a fraud of which he is admittedly guilty than 
he resumes his stock heroics— 


This mustn’t prevent me doing the essential 
things . . . I’m going to work for the things I 
believe in. I still believe that most people are 
good . . . I believe in goodness. I believe in 
my own intelligence and will . . . I don’t deny 
that I’ve made mistakes. I gave too much 
opportunity for jealousy. It’s natural they should 
be jealous, of course. ... It’s senseless letting 
your faith in goodness run away with you. ... 
I shan’t blame myself. It was bad luck, things 
went the way they did. It wasn’t my fault. 


And.so on, ad nauseam, the all too familiar whine 
of the tinpot messiah, sodden with the tears of 
self-pity, infatuated with dreams of persecution. 
Granted it is human and pathetic ; granted it is 
not foreign to you and me, hypocrites lecteurs, 
semblables, fréres ; but still it cries aloud, not 
for indulgence, but for a terrible and unsparing 
pity, the pity of Dostoevsky for Stavrogin, of 
Conrad for Lord Jim. To leave Passant un- 
touched by irony, by satire, even by simple 
ridicule, is no kindness; at least it is the 
mistaken kindness of a sentimentalist. True 
pity is our acknowledgment of a sympathetic 
kinship with the maked man, the familiar 
mother’s son, stripped of his error by the 
discipline of tragedy. In order to excite that 
pity the novelist, as Ford Madox Ford said, 
* must be pitiless.” 

I stress this, at the risk of doing less than 
justice to a piece of able story-telling, because 
many contemporary novelists are apt to be too 
indulgent to their heroes. The novel is not a 
camera. It has an additional dimension which 
is, for want of a better word, moral. No novelist 
ever says the last word about his characters, but 
he cannot escape making a moral equation out 
of them. And if he fails to make an adequate 
accusation when they are vulnerable, the reader 
merely does it for him instead and to his 
detriment. 

In Come Back to Erin Sean O’Faolain shows the 
same uncertainty of touch which mars Dr. Snow’s 
novel. Here we have an Irish rebel, Frankie, 
claiming the exclusive right to expound the 
mystique of Ireland. Whenever Frankie is 
about, no one else seems to “ understand ”’ 
Ireland : least of all his step-brother, St. John, 
who has made his fortune in the United States 
and returns late in his life to a dream of Erin 
which Frankie despises as a vulgar sentimentality. 
The opening scenes in Cork are beautifully 
drawn, and one accepts Frankie as a single- 






affair with St. John’s wife, Bee. With no change 
of expression Mr. O’Faolain now proceeds to 
write an intense and eloquently agonised love 
duet in the vein of Hollywood’s more earnest 
dramas—say, Garbo with Charles Boyer. 
Frankie, the simple, natural he-man, is “ wildly 
passionate.” Bee, the mature American wife 
almost to the point of caricature, enjoys taking 
him (oh, the big solemn boy !) to the Waldorf- 
Astoria for the usual light relief— 
He leaned his jaw on his fist and glared down 
the room. “ It’s all commercial,” he said solemnly. 
.“ Darling,” she gurgled. “I love you when 
you’re disapproving and sweet.” 

And so we go on to the last huge scene in bed. 
“ *« Frankie, we are married ?” And he had said : 
“We are married.’”” Whereupon, believe it 
or not, “ she fell asleep like a ’’—like a (can you 
guess ?)—“ like a child”’! 

From there it’s only a short step back to 
Erin where Frankie tells the girl-he-left-behind 
that she’s the one he really loves. At least he 
thinks so. He isn’t quite sure. Nor, I suspect, 
is Mr. O’Faolain, for he prudently rings down 
the curtain. 

Now surely that situation is funny? It’s 
comic, it’s part of the human comedy. A man 
acting a flat contradiction of what he protests, 
and not perceiving it, is either Comic or intoler- 
able. Mr. O’Faolain, however, never bats an 
eyelid. In his devotion to Frankie’s saturnine 
air of romantic tragedy he allows him to remain 
intolerable ; and the result of this mora! defection 
is that one is prepared to find the protagonists 
doing anything, for the good reason that they 
are adrift without even rudimentary characters. 
The book falls in fragments. 

Let me add that some of the fragments are 
very attractive. Mr. O’Faolain at his best, 
notably in his short stories, has my unquestioned 
admiration; and there are many passages in 
Come Back to Erin which maintain his literary 
standard. There are lovely images (“‘as cosy 
as a hot coin in the pocket” and “ Natalie 
woke with the smoothness of a rising diver ’’), 
the minor characters are richly drawn, there is a 
passionate eloquence at many points. But the 
back of the book is broken the moment Bee 
begins to lead Frankie (and Mr. O’Faolain) up 
the garden path. 

Twilight in Delhi is a lyrical tableau of Indian 
life, heavy with ancient custom and a: plaintive 
bitter-sweet poetry. Ahmed Ali traces the life 
of a family, the familiar course of marriage and 
birth and death; but here the people are 
subordinate to the city itself: except Bilqeece 
perhaps, a lovely portrait, grave and tranquil, 
so unobtrusive that one’s attention returns to 
the pigeons, the flying kites, the endless songs 
and verses. There seems to be a poem for 
everything, ranging from— 

This damned disease of piles is so inconvenient : 
It shoots an arrow of death straight at the 
fundament, 
to— 
I’m the light of no-one’s eye, 
The rest of no-one’s heart am I. 
That which can be of use to none— 
Just a handful of dust am I. 


Across the Black Waters is a sequel to The 
Village. In his latest novel Mr. Anand follows 
the fortunes of Lalu, Lok Nath and the others 
in the war of 1914. The bewilderment of the 
Indian troops on their arrival in France is vividly 
drawn, and Mr. Anand fully retains the warm- 
hearted humour of The Village. A novel about 
that war may seem unseasonable; but Mr. 
Anand is.dealing with a little known phase of it, 
and Across the Black Waters ought not to be 
overlooked. DESMOND HAWKINS 
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have just 
published four remarkable books: 


* PACK MY BAG by Henry Green. 


(7s. 6d.) A highly original essay in 
autobiography by the author of Party 
Going. V. S. Pritchett devoted his 
weekly article to it in a recent issue of 
The New Statesnian, and Richard Church, 
reviewing it in ohn O’London’s W “eekly, 
said; “I strongly recommend it.” 
Ivor Brown, in the Observer, found it 
amusing and yet “‘ extremely candid and 
patently just.” Mr. Green has worked 
in the London A.F.S. all through the 
recent air-raids. 


* TWILIGHT IN DELHI by 
Ahmed Ali. (7s. 6d.). A first novel by 


an unusually gifted young Indian author. 
It has been praised by Bonamy Dobrée 
-in The Spectator, by FE. M. Forster who 
wrote: “It is beautifully written and 
very moving,” and by J. D. Beresford 
who said in The Manchester Guardian 
that it was an “intense realisation of 
Indian life and of Delhi’s place in the 
life of the nation . . . admirably written 
with a strong vein of poetry.” 


* NEW WRITING: Autumn 1940. 


(5s.). The second number of Folios 
of New Writing, the wartime version 
of John Lehmann’s well-known book 
periodical, with contributions from 
England, Wales, Ireland, America, India, 
New Zealand. There are two long 
original essays by Virginia Woolf and 
Stephen Spender, new stories by V. S. 
Pritchett, George Orwell, Jim Phelan, 
Willy Goldman, Julia Strachey, B. L. 
Coombes, new poems by C. Day Lewis, 
Rex Warner, and many other features 
of first-class interest. 


* CAMBRIDGE POETRY 1940. 


(6s.). The second volume in the Poets 
of Tomorrow series, presenting cleven 
young poets from Cambridge. The 


voices of a new generation. They are 
different in many ways from the poets 
who dominated the scene in the ‘thirties 
and from whose influence many of them 
have been at pains to escape, believing 
they no longer truly express the mood 
of a younger generation reaching man- 
hood at the outbreak of a second, and 
greater world ‘war. 


Do not forget 


*® ROGER FRY: A biography by 
Virginia Woolf. (125. 6d.). Third 


Impression ready. ‘The long and praising 
which were devoted to this 
book in the whole Anglo-Saxon press 
marked it out as one of the few important 
books of the year, fascinating to read 
and precious to possess. 

N.B.—Mrs. Woolf’s novel The Years 
has just been published in the popular 
Uniform Edition, 
war price of 55. 
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HEFFER’s 


still Buy 
Books 
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CAMBRIOGE 


Many people seem to think 
that no bookseller will want 
to buy Books these difficult 
days, so we want to make it 
quite clear that we are as ready 
to buy Books as ever. Should 
you have few or many good 
Books to sell we hope you 
will write to us, giving as full 
particulars as possible—you 
will find the price we offer 
very satisfactory. 


Incidentally, we are still 

carrying on as normally as 
possible, and issue Catalogues as 
far as the paper control regulations 
allow. In whatever part of the 
country you may be we hope you 
will write to us for Books. 


LTD. 
Booksellers 


CAMBRIDGE 





WAR MEANS MORE PERILS 
FOR HIM TO FACE 


LIFE-BOAT 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERT; 


The work of this vital Service must go 
on in War as well as in Peace. 

In time of War it may be more 
difficult for you to contribute to the 
Life-Boat Service, but remember that 
these heroic men are working now in 
circumstances of far greater difficulty 
and danger. 

Contributions, however small, 
urgently required to maintain 
great national Institution, 

Send us whatever you can afford. 

ROYAL NATIONAL 


INSTITUTION 


are 
this 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary 

















BATSFORD BOOKS 


Each volume lavishly illustrated in the 
Publishers’ usual style and issued at 
popular prices. 

New volumes in the ‘' British Heritage *’ and 
““Face of Britajn’’ Series. 


PREHISTORIC ENGLAND 
By GRAHAME CLARK, F.S.A. 


A concise and easily readable survey of pre- 
historic life in England. With 110 illustrations 
from photos and many line drawings in the 
text. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 8/6 net 


ENGLISH LAKELAND 
By DOREEN WALLACE 


illustrated by over 100 photographs, 2 plates in 


colour, and numerous line drawings. Demy 
8vo. Cloth. 8/6 net 
CHILTERN COUNTRY 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM 


A descriptive account of its beauties and 
antiquities, its industries old and new. With 
100 illustrations from photographs and a 
coloured frontispiece. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 

8/6 net 





CORN COUNTRY 
By C. HENRY WARREN 


A history of corn growing in Britain by one of 
the most brilliant of our younger writers on 
country matters. With 2 colour plates, 60 
illustrations from photos, engravings, drawings, 


etc. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10/6 net 
CURIOSITIES OF TOWN AND 
. COUNTRYSIDE 


By EDMUND VALE 
Containing 100 illustrations from photographs, 
a coloured frontispiece and many line drawings 
in the text. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10/6 net 


CAMBRIDGE 
By JOHN STEEGMAN 


(Uniform with OXFORD By 
CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE) 


Containing 128 pages text, 4 plates in colour, 
120 illustrations from photographs, drawings, 
engravings, etc. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10/6 net 


HAUNTED ENGLAND 
By CHRISTINA HOLE 


A fascinating book, containing much that is 


new. Illustrated by a delightful series of pen 
drawings by JOHN FARLEIGH. 120 pages 
text. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10/6 net 


STREETS OF LONDON 
By THOMAS BURKE 


An absorbingly interesting survey of the 
thoroughfares of the world’s metropolis. 140 
pages text and over 60 illustrations from photos, 
drawings, engravings, etc. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 

° 10/6 net 


MASTERPIECES OF OLD ENG- 


LISH FURNITURE & CLOCKS 
By R. W. SYMONDS 


A study of Walnut and Mahogany Furniture and 
associated Crafts of the 17th and 18th Centuries. 
Superbly illustrated by 130 illustrations from 
photographs, and 8 fine reproductions in full 
colour and comprising §80 pages of text. 
Quarto (13 by {0ins.). Cloth. Limited to 
750 copies and offered for a period at the special 
subscription price of £2 2s. Od. net, which 
price will be raised to £2 10s. Od. net at a later 
date. 


RICHARD NORMAN SHAW, 


R.A., 1831-1912 
By SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A., 


The first work to be published on this ‘amous 


architect. Illustrated by 60 plates from 
photographs, plans and drawings. 150 pages 
text. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 12/6 net 


BATSFORD CHRISTMAS CARDS 
This carefully selected series consists of 46 
subjects of outstanding interest and beauty, 
all finely reproduced in full colour, in three 
graded sizes priced at 4d., 6d. and 8d. each. 
Illustrated brochure free on request. 


Batsford’s latest complete Catalogue and illustrated 
Prospectuses of the above books free on request. 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD. 


15, North Audley St., London, W.! 
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RITZKRIEG 


THE OLD GUARD'S PRIVATE WAR 





Is OUT 


TODAY! 


By 
Michael Barsley 


48 illustrations - 3/6 net 


PILOT PRESS 


| to within thirty miles of Brussels. 




















Also 


Raymond Wints, 
MEDICI PICTURES 
for distinctive Gifts 


These wonderful colour reproduc- 
tions of the World’s masterpieces 
by both Old and Modern Masters 
make admirable gifts. They add 
beauty and individuality to the 
home, and bring cheerfulness 
wherever they are hung. The 
Medici Series includes many de- 
lightful and colourful landscapes, 
seascapes, etc., and are remarkably 
moderate in cost. Stocked by all 
leading Printsellers. 


THE ROAD TO THE SEA 


Write for complete catalogue contain- 
ing over 700 illustrations with 70 in 
colour, price 2/- (refunded or first 
purchase of prints value 12/-), or for 
new list of Autumn Pictures and 
Christmas Gift List, post free. 


MEDICI CHRISTMAS CARDS 
AND CALENDARS 


famous fer their distinction, beauty and 
originality, may be obtained of all good 
dealers or the Medici Galleries at prices 
from id. to 7/6. Order early while stocks 
are available at the old prices. 


Write for 16-page illustrated jist, post free. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD., 


7, GRAFTON ST., DOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 
at 26, Thurloe St., S.W.7, and 63, Bold St.» 


Liverpool. 




















FIRST REPORTS 


Return via Duskirk. By Gunsuster. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. 

My First War. By Capramn Si Basit 
BaRTLETT. Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. 

What a subject! This enormous battle 
involving nations and moving at the speed of a 
fast motor tour. And the anonymous author of 
Return via Dunkirk was perfectly placed for 
seeing the whole sweep of it. He was second 
in command of a mechanised battery which, 
after the long months of winter waiting, had been 
withdrawn to Havre for transhipment to Norway, 
when the invasion began. They were ordered 
back; they drove across the North of France 
After 
fourteen hours’ consecutive action they had to 
hook up their guns and sweep back through 
Oudenarde, Armentiéres, Lens, down to Vimy 
Ridge: a short unsuccessful counter-attack 
from there before swinging round over the Ridge 
and into the final retreat, to which they — 
part of the defensive rearguard. 

The mere speed and scope of it is so cuits 
that it makes an effect by itself. The battery is 
hardly ever in the same place for more than two 
days at a time—towards the end hardly two 
hours. The German “success rockets” 
creeping closer and closer in a diminishing circle 
as their tanks advance: the roads choked with 
refugees: the endless straddling convoys of 
trucks and guns strung out mile after mile ; 
the black bombers and the hedge-hopping 
Messerschmitts, the heat and the death-trap 
cross-roads : Dunkirk itself beneath its lowering 
flounces of smoke, in front a waste of 
wrecked machines and beyond it—the beaches. 
If only Gunbuster were a bit less of a gentle- 
man}; if only he hadn’t been trained to believe 
that every whiff of criticism is disloyal; if 
only he had been able to see beyond his 
conventional one-eyed pattern of the phlegmatic 
Englishman ; if only he had read Hemingway— 
or anything at all written since 1914—what an 
account he might have written ! 

As it is, prospective readers must be content 
to discount his attitudes and let their own 
imaginations play on his facts. Im amy case, 
they are strongly advised to start on page 85 
and skip the first part, which deals with the 
Sitzkrieg. Life with the battery then seems as 
dated as a revival of Chu Chin Chow. Gun- 
buster, from internal evidence, is under thirty, 
a Territorial, brave, loyal and dependable. But 
the idiom of his mind belongs entirely to the 
last war. I found myself explaining a great 
deal that has happened by the fact that this 
mentality still exists. There is a subaltern 
called the Babe, schoolboy jokes, a lot of team 
spirit and a style decorated with Biblical in- 
versions and derivatives of the kind which 
Kipling started and Ian Hay made popular. 
Only a stern sense of duty carried me through 
it; but the second part was worth the effort, 
even though one approached it mistrustful of 
the author’s attitudes. , 

Basil Bartlett’s scrappier and slighter diary is 
a relief, if only because he observes quite early 
on that “ soldiering is hardly an adult occupa- 
tion,” and doubts whether “‘ G.H.Q. is fighting 
the same war we are.” Not that he is hyper- 
critical or derogatory or, as Gunbuster might 
say, ‘‘ disloyal.” But he is alive and fresh and 
grown-up, where the other writer is still in the 
schoolroom. Besides, he has an eye for char- 
acter, an ear for conversation, and a nose for 
incident ; so that his account has the sort of 
lively vivacity of a good gossip column. As a 
Field Security Officer his main task was liaison 
with the French, and he has some shrewd 
comments on the difference between their 
methods and ours. His account starts just 
before the invasion, and from him one could have 
stood more of that phase. Once the thing begins, 
his experience is not dissimilar—the bewildered 


whirl of a mechanised retreat, when no one quite 


knows what’s happening and contact between 
groups becomes impossible. His description of 
Dunkirk and the beaches is all the more effective 
for being understated ; and even when he was 
taken off, his experience was not finished. The 
destroyer which rescued him was struck by two 
torpedoes as it left the harbour. 
Reportage has been one of the most success- 
fully exploited branches of writing in the last 
decade. It is to be hoped that someone 
experienced those four weeks who can really 
report them. It will have to be someone who 
isn’t, like Gunbuster, terrified of his own 
feelings, and who combines the eye and the ear 
and the irony, which Basil Bartlett possesses, 
with a further layer of vision and a profound 
pity. But such a report may take a little time 
to mature. T. C. WorsLey 


THE BUSINESS OF 
BRIDGE 


Strange Lives of One Man. An Auto- 
biography by ELy CULBERTSON. Faber and 
Faber. 15s. 

Read this autobiography of the erratic and 
talented son of a Yankee oil prospector and a 
Cossack General’s daughter, who was born in 
the Caucasus, educated in Tsarist Russia before 
the Revolution ; knocked about in Europe and 
America, though, one suspects, less adventur- 
ously than he now likes to believe ; spent some 
of the usual years in Paris, and finally, dis- 
covering his streak of genius for publicity, 
became for a time undisputed king and chief 
entrepreneur of the American “‘ Contract Bridge 
Industry.”” It is a not uninteresting social 
document, the picture of a vanishing type—a 
Russian type. Because Mr. Culbertson is no 
American : 

I arrived in New Haven with my head full of 
Immanuel Kant, Dostoevski and the Internationale. 
The students I met were engrossed in sports, 
fraternities, and bars; there was only a little, 
grudging studying. ... In the Caucasus the 
burning question had been “Is there a God?” 
and “‘ What is the destiny of Russia ?”’ In Russia 
I had seen students go wild in the theatre over 
Chekov’s latest play; here, in the sacred pre- 
cincts of Science and Art, I saw tremendous 
crowds go wild because a lot of grown-up men 
were running. madly around a field kicking a 
ball. e,e < . 
Two worlds: Mr. Culbertson has_ per- 

petually hovered between them. What stands 

out clearly from the flatness of the chapters 
dealing with his dizzy American bridge career, 
is that though he came to America when very 
young, he remained a Russian at heart. In 
Paris, in London, in Berlin after the war, one 
used to meet them, these White Russian 
émigrés, who seemed so much of one type, men 
with deep Russian voices, foreheads made tall 
by receding hair, adepts at “faultless evening 
dress,” yet even when most at home in their 
adopted countries giving an impression of being 
alien, of living a shadow life, behind which they 
were intensely pre-occupied only with them- 
selves. Joined to genius, such Russian self- 
preoccupation can produce a Dostoevski; when 
there is nothing behind it, an Ely Culbertson. 
I remember one such White Russian in Paris 
relating how occasionally, when suffering too 
badly from insomnia, he tried to achieve sleep 
by thinking mechanically of all the women who 
had shared his bed ; by the time he had counted 
over a hundred, he said, he usually was asleep. 

Similarly Mr. Culbertson, desperately trying to 

find significance even in his most casual amorous 

episodes—simply because these had happened 
to himself : 

About eighteen years old, Faustina was one of 
the most beautiful girls I have ever seen in life or 
painting. Everything about her was soft, noble, 
apparently fragile, and yet strong as a Toledo 
blade that bends double but never breaks. 
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Informal Autobiography 
FINAL EDITION 
E. F. Benson 


Most engaging recollections and 
merry anecdotes.—Observer 


Packed with entertainment.— 
News Chronicle, 15/- net 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Sir Julian Corbett 


Vol, III. New Edition 


May, 1915—June, 1916, including 
THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND 


Important revisions, in the light of 
our latest knowledge, have been 
made to this edition. 25/- net 

Volume of Maps 21/- net 
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OPPENHEIM’S 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 
Vol. II. Disputes, War & Neutrality 


Sixth Edition, edited by 


Prof. H. Lauterpacht 


Is particularly valuable at this time 
. . . indispensable to the student 
of war.—Man. Guardian. 50/- net 





LONGMANS 





Just Published 


HARRAP’S 
SHORTER 
FRENCH & ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by J. E: MANSION, M.A. 
An abridgment of the 
Harrap’s Standard French and 
English Dictionary for the 
general reader. As in the 
Standard work there is the 
same skilful arrangement of 





(Oxon) 


references, and sub-divisions 
of each word are presented in 
the same order. 


The SHORTER French and 


English Dictionary contains 
more modern and technical 
terms than any similar work. 


VoL. 1 FRENCH - ENGLISH 
696 pages. 8/6 net 
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over 70,000 


DEATHS FROM CANCER 
EVERY YEAR 


HELP US TO 








Cancer attacks without declaring War. 
Its victims are often unaware of its pre- 
sénce until it is too late. This makes 
the task of The Royal Cancer Hospital 
doubly difficult. More and more money 
ig needed for research and investigation, 
as well as treatment, in order to improve 
the processes of detection and swiften 
the attack on Cancer wherever it raises 
its hideous head. 


Will you please send a gift, how- 
ever small, to the Secretary—NOW. 


The Royal 


Fancer 


Hospital 


( FREE ) 
| FULHAM ROAD, LON DON,S.W.3 

















A Book with a Moral 
for To-day 


GOLDEN 
AGES 


HISTORY 


By JOSEPH McCABE 





Why does civilization rise at 
times to a superb height and 
sink again into barbarism ? This 
book is the first serious attempt 
to let ‘the historical facts give 
the answer. The fifteen most 
brilliant periods of history are 
vividly ‘and picturesquely 
described and the result yields 
lessons of the greatest social! 
importance for our time. 


10s 6d net 


Watts & Co., § Johnson’ Court, 


Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 




















THE IMPERIALIST 
STRUGGLE FOR A NEW 
REDIVISION OF THE WORLD 


The presence of this important 
contribution from E. Varga explains why 
November “LABOUR MONTHLY’”’ was 
sold out five days after publication ; a 
fresh issue is now on sale. Varga—the 
famous Director of the Institute of World 
Economy and Politics in Moscow, author 
of “The Great Crisis and its Political 
Consequences,’’ “ Two Systems,’ etc.— 
has written an indispensable postscript 
to Lenin’s Imperialism in this Marxian 
appraisal of the present war. 
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The Marxist Politicai Monthly (20th Year) 





rom W. H. Smith's, Books & 
64. post free from Publisher i: 
London, N.3 
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KEEN OBSERVERS 


Oh dear! One can see Mr. Culbertson, a 
nervous Russian in America, an uprooted man 
who, when he turns inward, finds only emptiness, 
pacing up and down an American office room 
dictating reminiscences of his life to the 
secretary who, as he says at the end, worked 
twelve hours daily for a year on this “ auto- 
biography.”’ He is at least candid, now that he 
he is older, about the shadows of depression 
closing in on his hectic life. 

Socially interesting are the chapters telling 
how when setting out on his Bridge career he 
deliberately divided himself into two chief per- 
sonalities, the “ genius” and the “ publicity 
manager’; how he rocketed into the lead in 
the great American Bridge world and turned 
Contract Bridge into an almost standardised 
*“ American industry.”” Was it accident that 
this great card-playing wave in Europe and 
America coincided with Hitler’s rise and the 
relentless approach of war? Of course not. 
The immense card-playing phase just before 
the war represented the escapism of a capitalist 
world helpless before the spectres of unemploy- 
ment, dislocation and war. Mr. Culbertson’s 
pages bring back strange memories of the late 
*thirties, of those millions of Bridge players, 
city dwellers anxious to kill thought, middle- 
class women compelled to kill time, a world of 
fatalistic impotence drifting towards the high- 
explosive bomb; a bad world, gone with the 
wind, never to return! Gospodi Pomilow ! 
May the Lord forgive us ! T. R. Fyvei 


A TOTALITARIAN 
CHURCH 


The Puritans. By Perry MILLER and T. H. 
JOHNSON. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


A study of Puritanism as planted and devel- 
oped in the New England Colonies could not, 
even at this late date, be deemed superfluous ; 
and when, as in the present case, it is linked 
throughout with documentary specimens of 


Puritan history, dogma, and ways of living, it © 


may emerge as a miscellany of uncommon 
interest and variety. This is what Messrs. 
Miller and Johnson have achieved. They cover 
their period with the aid of extracts from all the 
earlier authorities, giving us the Puritans’ theory 
of the State, their science, their conception of 
this world and the next, and they include a 
delightful anthology drawn from their memoirs 
and letters. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, we are reminded in an 
excellent general introduction, were intensely 
patriotic, their leaders counting themselves loyal 
members of the Church of England. They 
were not detached from the main body of the 
nation. They carried to North America a strong 





minority, which may at no time have exceeded 
one-fifth of the adult population. The franchise 
was limited to church members. Church 
attendance and a monetary contribution were 
compulsory, but-the voluntary principle was 
ironically saved, for obviously no man could be 
made to join the church. 

The Puritan mind, we are told, was one of 
the toughest ever known. It carried a grim 
fervour into everything. There could be no 
slackness in a governing minority which endured, 


or demanded, sermons of two and three hours. ‘ 


Family affection was not to be suppressed, but 
Samuel Sewall, known for his sensible objectior: 
to funeral sermons, cannot have been singular 
in his insersitiveness to bereavement. He 
came away from the funeral of his little daughter 
noting that it was “an awfull yet pleasing 
Treat.”” In 1686 a London bookseller named 
Dunton was in Boston, collecting debts. He 
went to the jail to see a condemned murderer. 
He found that the poor wretch had to suffer 
three long sermons in his last hours, the two 
Mathers and another preacher spreading them- 
selves in word-pictures of the occasion and its 
significance. 

When the authors come to the personal 
records of their period they have an abundance 
of material to work upon. It has been supposed 
that almost every literate Puritan kept a journal 
of some sort. A few of these were lively, but 
the diarists did not as a rule put down much 
about the daily life of their households. There 
was no lack of variety in their letters. Margaret 
Winthrop, wife of the first Governor, belonged 
to the elect company over which Dorothy 
Osborne will always preside, and her grave 
devotion was recorded in penmanship that was 
a marvel of perfection. Roger Williams, the 
courageous Radical of Rhode Island, courted in 
his own fashion a Mrs. Sadleir in the City of 
London. He worried her with controversial 
books, but could make no impression upon her 
resolute Anglicanism. ‘‘ You have a face of 
brass’ was one characteristic retort of hers. 
The excerpts here provided contain amplé proof 
of the authors’ claim on behalf of the Puritans 
that their best men were masters of -prose. 
And their contrasts were amazing. Compare, 
for example, Cotton Mather’s outrageous intro- 
duction to his Magnalia, here given in full, with 
the noble passage by William Bradford on the 
Pilgrims confronting their task at Plymouth in 
1621. S. K. RATCLIFFE 


COMMERCIAL TRAVEL 


Coconut Quest. By J. S. Puiwuirs. Jarrolds. 
16s. 

Southward Ho! By WittiAM~La Varre. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 













V & r I ) } O U f h ~ | academic tradition, and particularly an insistence Why must specialists so often veil their com- 
\ upon the need of a learned ministry, for con- petence under a touristic title ? Coconut Quest 
gregations which must, of course, be submissive. sounds like a cruiser-tourist’s diary, but is 


Nowadays, when most of life’s little luxuries Their preachers were opposed to the great really the record of a journey commissioned by 


rad 3 aeeuaal . - " He rss hs Caceres school of Anglican divines, but they were not a soap firm, which had planted coconut palm 
otrix e : 4 S ; i ; ; i 
ce ee Sn eee re oe less elaborate than those, while being’ far more _ plantations in the Solomon Islands to supply its 
natural, full-strength wine produced with the S 









rigid in their theology and metaphysics. They Sydney mills with copra, to investigate the cause 
believed themselves to be devotees of the plain of an extraordinary nut-fall in these plantations 
style, yet their sermons were tremendous and to find an antidote. This book is 4 
structures and their latinisms often grotesque, fascinating account of the detective work under- 
The famous Increase Mather, for instance, taken by their specialist, which led him from 


same ingredients and in the same 
way as its Continental counter- 
parts, Votrix costs quite a lot less. 
For one reason only—it’s British. 
Produced and bottled by 
Vine Products Ltd., 


Kingston, Surrey. 
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denounces “ gynecandrical dancing,” while 
Nathaniel Ward was down upon “ the nudius- 
tertian fashion of the Court.”” They were 
always intolerant ; for them any theory of tolera- 
tion was monstrous. Certain modern historians 
have been wrong in hailing the Pilgrim Fathers 
as apostles of democratic freedom. They were 
resolute in building defences against the heresy 
of liberty and equality. Their totalitarianism 
was of a kind that we to-day can understand 
much more easily than the Victorians could, 
since it involved the complete identity of Church 
and State with government by a compact 





the Solomon Islands to New Guinea, and thence 
through many of the islands of Indonesia. The 
entomological aspects of his journey make 
exceilent reading, and so do the incidental 
human ones; for he is a very intelligent 
traveller, who chooses the two best ways of 
getting at the essentials in a new country—he 
makes friends with an intelligent native, and 
learns the language. There are some charming 
pictures of the native boys he took along with 
him, or who took him along. It is a pity that 
his bug-hunting did not justify a longer stay in 
Bali; it really takes more than three days t0 
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get one’s balance there, and Moerde showed 
him @ little too much in the time. The des- 
criptions of Timor, Flores and the Solomon 
Islands are much better, because less familiar, 
and that of Java, where he stayed much longer, 
is surprisingly good in spite of its scrappiness. 
One hopes that administrators will particu- 
larly read the chapters “‘ White Master” and 
“ Black Boy” and the contrast, unfavourable 
to ourselves, which he draws between the results 
of Dutch rule in Java and ours in Polynesia and 
Melanesia. The great Sir Stamford Raffles, 
who during our short tenure of Java in the early 
nineteenth century laid the foundations on 
which the Dutch have built, is a national hero 
in Java but scarcely even a name to us, his 
compatriots. Mr. Phillips compares the 
Solomon islander, stunned by the impact of our 
civilisation, to a little boy knocked down by a 
bicycle. ‘*‘ They need our help, practical help. 
Not alms. Not doctrines. Not useless know- 
ledge and uncomprehended legislation. All 
they need is to be shown how to lead a healthier 
and more secure existence.” There are some 
interesting comments on Australia which he 
also crossed in his journey. What has happened 
since the war to the Cairns region, described 
by the.author as the most beautiful and fertile 
part of Australia, “‘a veritable fairyland of 
crags and gorges, of lakes and mountain streams, 
of foaming cascades and sub-tropical bush 
which seemms to have been handed over with 
uncalculating generosity as a home for gentle- 
men from southern Europe”? It appears that 
in some towns there were more Italians than 
Australians, who by forming syndicates were 
gradually getting control of the camne-land. 
These immigrants were not willing to be assimi- 
lated as Australians. ‘“‘ Many of them can only 
speak a few words of English and will not learn 
more, with the result that a number of ‘ Little 
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_ required standard no prize will be awarded. 


Italys ’ are growing up in a British Dominion.” 
One would much like to know whether the 
trouble foreseen by the author has materialised. 

Southward Ho! also has a specialist side, 
and one of dangerous import for the still 
unrifled countries of South America, which the 
author describes with ardent admiration. For he 
is a prospector for treasure, for diamonds, 
emeralds and pirate gold, but also for the still 
more coveted oil, rubber, , chicle, wool 
and minerals. The twenty-six chapters of his 
boak describe different episodes of the adven- 
turous journeys which have taken Mr. La 
Varre, a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society, through the length and breadth of 
South America. Some extraordinary land- 
scapes and some extraordinary personalities are 
described in this book. ‘“‘ The Jungle” is a 
terrifying chapter, and has\a moral. There are 
some amusing episodes, too, as when one. of 
the “‘ greatest systematised agricultural opera- 
tions’ of the modern world was nearly upset 
by the author’s desire for a ripe banana, during 
three days spent by him in a banana plantation 
on the Caribbean. ‘‘ A wireless from Boston 
in the dead of night ordering 11,000 stems of 
bananas that wouldn’t ripen for fifteen and a 
half days would have caused no flurry at all,” 
but the demand for a ripe banana necéssitated 
a special SOS to the coast, and a special 
courier bringing a stem of ripe bananas from 
the restaurant supplies of a passenger ship just 
arrived from New Orleans. 

Good marks go to Mr. Phillips for the absence 
of his own portrait from his photographs, and 
a few bad ones to.Mr. La Varre for a contrary 
reason, though his photos are otherwise remark- 
ably good. But the joke is visibly against the 
lovely lady who cannot glamorise the llama, 
and no doubt also against the author in the 
boat among the Indian women of Las Blas. 

BERYL DE ZOETE 


The Problem of Pain. By C. S. Lewis. The 
Christian Challenge Series. Centenary Press. 
3s. 6d. 

The elements of Christian revival in this country do 
seem now to manifest themselves in the English 
Church rather than in English members of the Roman. 
This book is a fair sample of the work produced. 
It is a dignified sensitive meditation upon a formal 
theme—the reconciliation of pain and, more 
generally, evil with a God of Love Who is also 
Omnipotent. This problem has reality only for 
two classes of persons—Christians tottering in their 
faith and agnostics tottering in their agnosticism. 
For other people, there are problems connected with 
pain. But the Christian answer is a brief one, and 
Mr. Lewis’s time is spent otherwise than in direct 
statement. It is not difficult to imagine how the 
noisier .Roman English would have transcribed 
certain passages. Both Mr. Lewis and they observe 
similar facts. One is the contemporary tendency 
to reduce all virtues to the virtue of kindliness. Mr. 
Lewis analyses the falsity and the evasion. Lunn 
or Knox or Jerrold rail at “ humanitarianism ”’ and 
“ sentimentality ’’ and march boldly along the road 
to Catholic Fascism. 


Week-end Competitions 
No. §63 
Set by Roderick Random 


The usual prizes are offered for a ballad on 
the theme of Tess of the D’Urbervilles, Tom 
Jones, Busman’s Honeymoon, The Trial (Kafka), 
Crime and Punishment, Eric or Little by Little or 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover (limit 32 lines). 
RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the 
number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 
10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach 
the Editor by first post on Monday, 

2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
the right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach the 
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= THE TECHNIQUE OF SEX 


By ANTHONY HAVIL, B.A Post paid 5'6 
Written by a young medical man specialising in 
Obstetrics and Gynzxcology, this new illustrated work 





is a complete guide to every aspect of sex. No other 
pook at a similar price is as all-embracing. The 
contents cover—Anatomy—Physiology—The y 
chology of Sex—The Sex Act—Pregnancy and Labour 

— Contraception Abortion Venereal Diseases 
Prostitution—Impotence and Sterility, and is complete 
with a Summary and Glossary 

“Within the pages of this book is contained a 
survey of the Anatomy, Physiology, Psychology, and 
Sociology of sex. The feat has been performed by 
Mr. Havyil in a competent fashion Che . subject 
could not be more adequately dealt with within the 


limitations of a work of this size.”’ 
Cambridge University Medical Society Magazine. 


Are LONG LOVE 


y Sex and Marriage 
By RENNIE MACANDREW. Post paid 5/- 
The purpose of this book is to prevent or help solve 
some of the problems of love in men and women, and 
to increase human understanding 
“* Its great merit consists in its straightforwardness of 
expression . . . its scientific simplicity. It should prove 
a@ very useful] textbook.” New Statesman and Nation. 
*—eminently sensible but far from dull Par- 
ticularly refreshing. . The book will be appreciated 
by those who are tired of the stupidities that have been 
publishe d.” 
Cambridge University Medical Society Magazine. 
sa tyieametee mer - MANHOOD 
PPROACHING WOMANHOOD 
By RENNIE MAC ANDREW. Each 3/6 net, post 4d. 
Parents, teachers, religious leaders and social workers 
ise the vital need of accurate books of sex 
instruction for boys and young men, girls and young 
women. These books adequately fill that need 
“In every way admirable for the purpose simply 
and concisely written—pleasantly informative 
Cambridge University Medical Society Magaz ine, 
FRIENDSHIP, LOVE AFFAIRS AND 


MARRIAGE. By RENNIE MACANDREW. An 
explanation of men to women and women to men 

to clarify ideas—to illustrate the differences of Friend- 
ship, Love and Marriage. ... . Many people will find 


it very helpful . . . . a wealth of practical hints . ... 
Cambridge University Medical Society Magazine. 5/- 





Your purchase of one or other of the books 
described in this advertisement is not an extrava- 
ance, bat a wise and profitable investment. It 
s impossible to measure the worth of these 
publications by their published price. The Health 
on ts, both Physical and Mental, and the 

Information provided to you represents safe 
on positive dividends which will repay your 
investment many times over. Endorsed and 
recommended by the highest authorities, these 
books are of vital importance. Make your 
selection now. 

WISE WEDLOCK—The Whole 
Over 100,000 sold. This volume is full of 
sane information. Dr. Norman Haire says 
“* I consider it to be one of the best, if not 
the best, of its kind available in English 

WOMAN'S CHANGE OF LIFE. An 
entirely practical book which — prove 


Truth. 


6/6 


of inestimable value to every oman. 
*Modern Woman ”’ says Middie- aged 5 6 
women will find much to help =a m”’ : j 
THE RIDDLE OF SEX. By D. J. TENEN- 
BAUM. This work gives answers to all 
questions concerning sex It includes 


a minimum of theory and the maximum g * 
of direct physiological information 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE. Fully illustrated. Vol 
I. The most comprehensive work of its 
kind ever published in England. Every 
conceivable subject within its title is 
dealt with - / —_ 15/6 
FAMILY LIMITAT 1ON- _The Natural 
Way. By D. MURRAY DAVEY 
To many people, because of religious or 
other convictions, artificiality in the matter 
of Birth Control is repugnant. This new 
book is intended for those people. It 1 3 
describes in detail a proved method 


IT’S ONLY NATURAL.—The Philosophy 
of Nudism. By WM. WELBY. With 
original illustrations. In this new work 


the author explains the philosophy of 

Nudism and shows the reason 8 appeal 

to people of a high intellectual standard 4 - 
THE HEART. The Prevention and Cure 

of Cardiac Conditions. By JAS. ( 

THOMSON. The author in this book 

presents in non-technical language an ex 

planation of the Natural treatment of 

Heart Diseases ’ 4 - 
BLOOD PRESSURE. Ey JAS. C. THOM 

SON. The how and why of low and 

blood pressure and the simple nat 

pathic home treatment for this p nt 4 = 

condition is fully explained 
MEMORY EFFICIENCY AND HOW TO 

OBTAIN IT. By J. L. ORTON 4 

efficient memory is the basis of . 

This book shows you “ How to memoris 

How to acquire a photographic memory 

etc., ete 4 ” 
BETTER SIGHT WITHOUT sense. 

By H. BENJAMIN. The author l 

himself of approaching blindnes ad has 

embodied his methods in this book 4 4 
HOW TO OBTAIN HEALTHY HAIR. 

By JAS. C. THOMSON. With f 

ticulars of the Home Treatm it for Sealp 

Disorders, including Baldness, Dandrwut! 

Alopecia, Areata, Falling Hair, « 1 3 


All Prices include Postage. 


THORSONS, Publishers 


Dept. 169, 91, 8T. WARTIN’ 'S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Complete Catalogue Free on Req 
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RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 561 


Set by William Whitebait 

Every year at examination time the newspapets 
provide a crop of “ schoolboy howlers.” -School- 
boys, however, are not alone in giving themselves 
away idiotically, and you are invited to submit a 
set of three grown-up howlers. These should be 
if possible authentic, and should amuse as well 
as howl. When anecdotes are involved com- 
petitors are asked to be brief. 


Report by William Whitebait 


With a pre-war allowance of space it might be 
worth while to discuss the differences between a 
howler and a malapropism, the comparative claims 
of authenticity and amusement, and so on. Snob- 
bery also plays an important part in a competition 
of this sort. But there have been so many quotable 
entries that I shall cut discussion and come to the 
capers, apologising (if need be) to any competitors 
who think that in awarding the prizes I have made 
wrong distinctions. First, then, a selection from 
the unsuccessful—those, that is, who succeeded with 
one or two but not all three of their stories— 
followed by two runners-up and the two prize- 
winners. 


SELECTION 


An airman who wished to be remustered as a 
medical orderly was asked “‘ What would you do 
for rabies?’’ He replied “‘ Rabies are Jewish 
priests. I would do nothing.” 

A couniryman applying for a clerical job filled in 
the questionnaire asking for details of his surname, 
Christian name, hobbies, age, religion, and did it 
correctly, except that opposite “ Sex” he wrote 
* British.” 

(Wing-Commander R. de la Bére) 

Heard in an air-raid shelter: “It’s awful to 
think you may be hurled into maternity any 
minute.” (“ Pibwob ”’) 


Extract from letter received at Public Assistance 
Office : 
“Please send my money at once. I need it 
badly. I have fallen into errors with my landlord.” 
Ch: adn 


She sang that lovely “ Goodbye,” written by 
Tolstoi. (E. Aitken) 


I was one day attending to a Cockney flower- 
seller who had just delivered a marvellous wreath 
to the house of a dead plutocrat. He was naturally 
overcome. 

“Cost ’em thirty quid. Had to take it right 
through into the conservative. They’d layed ’im 
out there lovely, too. He was embossed, yer know.” 

(T. J. Hunt) 


I remember a dance-band player who thought that 
the marking, “ legato,’’ on his score was the cue for 
leaving his seat, and “ hoofing.”’ 

(E. H. Beadwell) 

“intellectual”? (female): ‘Oh 
do think Somerset Maugham is just 
mean, he simply hasn’t any 


The young 
but darling, 1 
too perfect. I 
contemporaries |” 

Another woman: After a quarrel with her young 
man, the lady retires to bed in dudgeon and says 
disgustedly : ‘‘ Believe me, the more I see of men 
the more I love my bed.” (N. Bodington) -~ 

Chairman of Education Committee to candidate 
for post: “I see that you have among your list of 
subjects studied Ancient History. You also state 
* Archaeology.’ Would you kindly explain to the 
Committee whether this is Ancient or Modern 
Archaeology.” (Edith Hibbert) 

He was the soul of chivalry. He always gave up 
his seat to a lady in a public convenience. 

(Criss-Cross) 

Minute written by a Government official on a 
question asked in the House by a M.P.: 

‘This man is always ‘asking troublesome 
questions ; he is the stormy petrol of politics.” 

Comment by another Civil Servant: “ Hail! 
to thee blithe spirit, bird thou never wert.” 

(“‘ Petchandlie ”’) 

To me, a small girl returning home late from 
school: “At last! I’ve been keeping my Virgil at 
the window for nearly an hour.” (Wet Nelly) 

An aunt of mine who was staying in Paris and 
whose knowledge of the language was more literal 
than correct, hired a cab to go for a drive. She 
seated herself heavily and called out to the driver : 
“Oh, Cochon, le printemps est cassé ! ”’ 

(“* Allison ”’) 


Telling how ee granddaughter had been taken 
suddenly ill: “And she was that bad the nurse 
had to give her an anemone.” (“* Kong ”) 

St. John’s man, instructing a first-aid class: 

“ There are two things a St. John’s man must not 
do—he must never lift a lady’s skirt, and he must 
never take money for it.” (“ Ming ”’) 

From a provincial newspaper : “The wedding 
was duly consummated in the vestry.” 

A film magnate, when one of his stars had 
apparently passed out after an immersion in the 
cause of art: “ Artificial respiration? No Sir— 
let her have the real thing!” 

(Miss G. Pitt) 

We were talking of the Greeks and the Italians 
we had known and liked. Mrs.G . . . n looked up 
and remarked: “I saw an Albino yesterday. I 
cannot at the moment remember where their 
territory lies.” 

Polly had a weakness for foreign phrases, but had 
had little education. About a very superior lady 
she remarked one day: “ She is so very hoi polloi.” 

(Flora Grierson) 

The following story is quite true: There was an 
air raid one night somewhere in Sussex, and as 
several loud explosions had been heard it was 
decided by the family to bring Granny downstairs. 
The old lady, however, refused, saying: “ It’s all 
right dears, don’t worry. I shall stay where I am, 
they are probably our own bombs.”’ 

This is also true: An elderly woman sat next to 
Kreisler at a dinner-party. “Oh Mr. Kreisler,” 
she said, “‘ we are so indebted to you, my husband 
and I have never had any other make of car.’’ 

(Mrs. M. D. Mander) 


RUNNERS-UP 


From a Civil Service Exam. Paper : 

Q. If you found a man bleeding freely from the 
head, what would you do ? 

A. Apply a tourniquet to his neck. 

The Coroner’s Court : 

Returning the verdict, Coroner Brighouse said : 
“T have no doubt that the woman met with her 
death accidentally through falling from the window. 
I wish more people would open their windows each 
morning: it is a most healthy thing to do.”’— 
Manchester Evening Chronicle. 








Official : 
Extract from an evacuation notice: “All 
expectant mothers must . their pink forms.” 
(E. Voce) 


My stepmother: “ She made me look such a fool, 


you know, and there was no need for that.” 


*T always think that where ignorance is bliss 
*tis folly to be otherwise.” 
Just an SOS to let you know we are all well.” 
(Marion Barfield) 


FIRST PRIZE 


Lady (wishing to keep a few hens as her con- 
tribution to the war effort): “‘ You know, I can’t 
help thinking we ought to have a cock. Of course, 
I know it isn’t mecessary, but if we don’t have a 
cock I can’t believe the eggs will be so nourishing. 
After all, there won’t be any chicken in them, will 
there ?” 

-London Secondary School teacher, looking at a 
statue of Apollo naked and holding a lyre, and 
covering her embarrassment with rapid conversa- 
tion: “* Now let me see, which of the Muses was 
Apollo ?”’ 

A young lady, recently come from a finishing 
school to do war work, and billeted among cultured 
people whom she wished to impress, began to air 
her knowledge of the mistresses of Louis XIV. 
“ Wasn’t one of them,”’ she asked, “‘ called Madame 
de Maupassant ?” (“ SAMSON ”’) 


SECOND PRIZE 


My grandmother, who rarely sees the Evening 
Standard, coming across one of Low’s cartoons, 
asked, “‘ Who is this gentleman in a bath-towel, my 
dear?” I replied, “‘ Oh! that’s Colonel Blimp.” 
“ Oh! yes, of course,” she said. “ Isn’t he the man 
who runs the Russian Ballet ?” 

She had applied to join the Women’s Land Army. 
On being interviewed it transpired that she was 
terrified of cows, but despite this was most anxious 
to learn to milk. “I’m sure I should be all right,” 
she said, “if only I could start on a calf!” 

Her house was crammed full of evacuees. The 
last straw came when the favourite nephew, home 
on leave, telegraphed, “ Arriving to-night. Don’t 
worry, bringing LiLo.” “ Oh! dear,” she exclaimed, 
“Where can I put them? John and his girls will 
be the death of me!” (“‘ BARGEE ”’) 








WEEK-END CROSSWORD 8 


1 Ree ne ; 4 


The last week’s winner is: 


Mrs. K. M. Swetenham, 9 Eversley Park, Chester. 


ACROSS 10. A boy 1,890 


Set by V.S. 





who believes 


26. The signaller’s 
girl gets the pip 
after lunch. (4) 
27. Sailor boy, aunt 
has left you out— 
how absurd. (8) 


DOWN 

1. Sharp? So you 
are. (4) 

2. Place it in the 
south-east. (4) 

3. ’m_ where I 
land. (6) 

5. The Gallery Girl 
seems to set forth 
in error. (8) 

6. He could write 
poetry when he 
had a try. (3) 

8. The turtle’s turn 


for a_hat-fitting 
(7) 

9. Downing Street 
furniture. (7) 

13. Plant the man 
in front of your 
father, duckie. 
(8) 

14. Eyesore. (3) 

15. A modest fling. 
(3) 

18. (rev.) 
(6) 

22. Always puts in 
a word for you. 
(3) 

23. Toto is half- 
Italian judging by 
his voice. (4) 

24. A break in the 
lease ? (4) 


Swig ? 





LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
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FIEILILIOWN 
VERE RAR 
ERBASHORSETEF 
CMAN ERONKMERR 
CENBTODIAYEREE 


am 


aa 
IS\VSIMINVANTILLING) 





1. Gives a_ cachet 
to the family to 
appear in furs. (8) 
4Runs up 
trousers by the 
thousand on the 
briny. (4) 

7. How this rela- 
tive catches a 
bus? (4 hyphen 
3) 


years ago. (3) 
1.Taken or 
played by the 
Cockney ? (3) 

12. One vehicle 
fits another to a 
T. (4) 

16. Clutch at a 
fool’s heart for all 
he’s worth. (6) 
17. The one saint 


God. (6) 

19. Four out of 
‘twelve ? Go nap! 
(4) 

20. Horse in trap. 
(3) 

21. Easter for ever ! 
(3) 

25. It’s the pupil’s 
place to take the 
golf pro’s advice. 
(3 hyphen 4) 


Agnsuenmse’ 











Books to the value of Five Shillings may be 
chosen by the sender of the first correct solution 
opened, Post solutions to arrive not later than 
first delivery Wednesday following the date o of 
issue, addressed to “ CROSSWORDS,’ * New 
ee AND NATION,”’ 10 Great Turnstile, 

“*% 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By CYNICUS 


HEALTHY MARKET REACTION — THE OUTLOOK 
FOR RAILWAY STOCKS. 


Tue recovery in equity shares was checked this 
week by Mr. A. Hitler (I give him the correct 
title as we are now cultivating Russia) and by 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton (why call him Captain if 
he is not in the army ?). The market last week 
had assumed too quickly that we had won air 
superiority and that the war was going to be a 
short one. It is obvious that we have not won 
air superiority in offence and eyen from a 
defensive point of view Coventry revealed our 
weakness at night. There will be ups and downs 
in the air fighting and I beseech investors not 
to be carried away by their enthusiasm when we 
have a victory. The more sober reflections this 
week which were responsible for the reaction in 
equity shares were more than justified. Mr. 
Oliver Lyttelton added his quota of cold water 
in a broadcast speech in which he’ warned 
consumers that more restrictions were coming 
and that shop-keepers were in for a bad time. 
The market thereupon woke up to the fact that 
Woolworths had been advancing too fast and 
the shares fell sharply from 60s. 6d. to 58s. od. 
I still regard them as dear to yield only 54 per 
cent. on last year’s dividends of 65 per cent. 
Woolworths have not yet suffered the in- 
terruptions to their trade which seem to be 
“in store.” The Bank of England analysis of 
retail sales revealed the fact that in September 
sales in Central and West-End London were 
down by 20.7 per cent. and in the South 
of England by 9 per cent. The bombing of 
provincial towns is only just beginning, and a 
decline in retail trade throughout the country 
must be expected. But Woolworths are only 


symptomatic of the prevailing over-valuation of 
certain industrial and commercial ordinary 
shares. Two per cent. over the yield offered 
by 24 per cent. Consols is not sufficient com- 
pensation, in my opinion, for the risks of a 
further increase in wartime controls, taxation 
and bombing. 
* * * 

The Minister of Transport made a spirited 
defence of the railway agreement in the House 
of Commons last week but excused his inaction 
on the grounds that it was a better agreement 
than that of the last war (which I admit) and 
that it was difficult to find anything better short 
of “‘ the very drastic application of nationalisa- 
tion.” There are many other industries which 
will be nationalised after the war and perhaps 
we can wait a little longer for the railways while 
the principles of nationalisation are being 
worked out. Under the present agreement the 
Government guarantees the railway pool 
£40 millions, which is based upon the average 
net revenues of the main line railway com- 
panies for 1935, 1936 and 1937 and the London 
Transport Board’s net revenue for the year 
ending June, 1939. If there is any surplus over 
the guaranteed minimum the railways are 
allowed to keep the first £3} millions and 
thereafter share equally with the Government 
up to their standard revenues (£56 millions). 
Personally I think the agreement would be 
bettered by the simple provision that the 
Government should take the entire surplus, 
instead of half, after the £434 millions. On the 
question of favouritism to the railways I must 
admit that excess profits tax is not a material 
point immediately, yet I gather that the amount 
of profits subject to E.P.T. will be a matter of 
great argument between the railway companies 
and the Treasury. 

* 


* * 


- The conclusion which should be drawn by 


the investor is that the junior railway stocks 
assured of their dividend under the Govern- 
ment’s minimum guarantee are a good wartime 


speculation. The debenture stocks on the 
other hand seem to be dear enough. 
Price Yield % 
Great Western 4% debenture 107 {£315 6 
Southern 4% debenture 1024 £3 18 o 
L.M.S. 4% debenture 100 £4 0 9 
L.N.E.R. 3% debenture 714 £4 4 3 


It is not generally appreciated that railway 
debenture stocks are not like other debenture 
stocks. If a railway goes into receivership the 
receiver cannot sell any of its fixed assets to 
meet the debenture interest charge, as he can 
in an ordinary ind .strial concern. The railway 
receiver can only account for revenues and 
apportion them i: priority to the creditors. As 
compared with these debentures the guaranteed 
stocks which have cumulative dividends are 
more attractive; for example, London North 
Eastern 4 per cent. at 75} to yield £5 7s., but 
the junior preference stocks, which are covered 
as to dividends by the Government’s guarantee, 
are really the prime speculative investments in 


the market. For example— 
Over-all cover 


Yield % for dividends 
L.M.S. 4% Preference ... 51} £715 3 124 
L.M.S. y pig ad Pref. ... 37$ £10 13 3 1.09 
L.N.E.R. 35 11 18 3 1.10 
Soutban $4 ‘, Prefd. Ord... 46 £1017 6 1.10 


Perhaps one of the dean stocks in the market 
is the L.M.S. (1923) Preference The Govern- 
ment’s minimum guarantee covers a I per cent. 
dividend_on the ordinary stock of the L.M.S.., 
which gives a surplus of £950,000 behind L.M.S. 
(1923) Preference stock as compared with only 
£250,000 behind Southern Railway § per cent. 
Preferred Ordinary and about £800,000 behind 
L.N.E.R. 4 per cent. first preference. Techni- 
cally, of course, the investor should pay regard 
to the “ over-all” cover for dividends which is 
set out in the last column of my table 
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The Admiral 
advocates it... 


Here’s to the intrepid men of the 
Royal Navy who wear a beard. Vinolia 
salutes them. But there are thousands 
who manage to stay clean shaven— 
with Vinolia. If the Admiral can leave 
his chin to the cool, soothing mercies 
of Vinolia, all other ranks can too. 
Vinolia keeps the men’s chins ship- 
shape. Vinolia rules the shaves. 


VINOLIA 


FOR SHAVING 
STICKS 7: 1/-. REFILLS rod, 11d. 
CREAM 1/3, 1/9. ECONOMY CAKE 3}d. 

Prices apply U.K. — 
Purchase Tax. 


eo Pon ae en 








PURELY PERSONAL 





NCOME TAX ADVICE. Ii 
you’ve won your argument with 
the Inspector you'll be able to afford 
more King Six Cigars. If you've 
lost, there’s nothing like the solac: 
afforded by one of these fine- 
flavoured, full-sized cigars and the 
price is only 8d. each. 














LL ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted subject 
to the management’s approval and right to amend 
or to refuse any advertisement whether paid, for o or not. 








PERSONAL 


NURSERY School or congenial home wanted for girl (2}) 

in return for the services of mother. Cultured, widely 
travelled, nursing experience. Teach French and drawing. 
Pay contribution. Box 8190. 


AGRICULTURAL Community, Worcs, combining artistic 
people wishing extend culture to rural areas, and practical 
progressives exp. land/social wrk. Living expnses. £1. Box 8204. 











ACCORDING to A. S. Neill “ Kingston is ‘ right’ in every 
way.” Particulars 4rom Secretary, Kingston, Edinburgh 9. 


MONOMARKS. Permanent postal address. 7 i? war 
facilities. ss. p.a. Write BM/MONOz:2, W » 
HOOSE ABBATT TOYS for worth-while Christmas 
Presents ! are not merely a diversion for the 
moment, but an interest for a long time. Special display of 
Toys, Books, Pictures, and Xmas Cards, from Nov. 2sth. 
Business hours 10-4, except Saturdays. Lists post free from 


Paut and Marjorre Apsatr, Ltp., 94 Wimpole Street, W.1. 
LANgham 3884. 


OOD health! 
bath treatments. 











Attain and keep it by massage, ray and 
Ring Miss VaucHan, SLO 4840. 





Your favourite suit copied exactly in “‘ John Peel ” Cumber- 
en £5 $s. Od., tax extra. Fit guaranteed or money 
Patterns free. REDMAYNE, 10 Wigton, Cumberland. 





TYPEWRITING, LITERARY, &c. 





Send for free booklet. Recent 


Palace Gate, w 8. 


RITE FOR PROFIT. 
INst1TUTE (Dept. 191A), 





OUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES, ond any other 
Books Bought for Cash. L. SIMMONDS, 184 FLEET 
STREET. E.C.4. (Holborn $440.) 


UPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND by 
experts. METROPOLITAN TYPEWRITING AND REPORTING 
Orrices. Emergency Address : 
N.W. W.S. GULliver 2757. 


'T YPEWRITING of all descriptions, including French, 
Italian and German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 ‘p.m. 


6 ig + agg a Highest prices ou for 
and Remingtons. TED (1934) 
124 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. HOL. 7478. 





2 Glenhurst Avenue, London, 











Roy als, U ader- 
LIMITED. 





"THESES, novels, plays, etc., Pee, Ch typed. Prccy Surron 
The Hope Inn, Franklin Place, C hiches ster, 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates and all information on page 525 








The Family Physician 


MY WAY 
OF DEALING WITH 


A COLD, ’FLU OR 
CHILL 








Experience of successive epidemics give me and 
many other doctors the right to speak plainly of 
a simple, quick and safe treatment for "flu and 
bad colds. 


Next time you feel an attack coming on (possibly 
you have the symptoms now and that is why you 
are reading this) remember to take two tablets of 
Phensic. Go to bed on top of the Phensic and 
a hot drink. 


Before morning you should have broken the back 
of this attack—and if it be mild you will most 
likely be able to do your work as usual. 


If you are late taking Phensic and the symptoms 
have set in with real earnest—sneezing, running 
nose, high temperature, aching limbs, burning 
eyes, dizziness, general depression—you may 
have to stay in bed a little longer. 


My patients who take Phensic know nothing of 
the evil after-effects of “flu—they feel better 
almost immediately. The tonic action of Phensic 
is quite remarkable among pain-killers 

Well, there you are! The rest is in your own 
hands. You can get Phensic brand everywhere : 
34d, 7d, 1/5, 3/5 & 5/8. (Including Purchase Tax.) 
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LECTURES: AND MEETINGS 
GOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, Red 
















/ Lion Square, Holborn. Sunday, November »at II a.m., 
DR. R. H. THOULESS: “ BuppHismM AND : 
Tuer Atrirupe TO Reticions.” Admission free. 




















THICAL CHURCH, Queensway, Bayswater, 
ing Service only. Seobenmber 2 24th at 11. 30, Mi CYRIL 
MOORE on “ Feperat UNION.” * 


















NTERNATIONAL YOUTH CENTRE, 
Stratford-on-Avon, 
6s. 6d. perday. Open to young 
tion from Mrs. Exsrs A. SHELDON 
Caer: 






ALTON, 16 Girton Road, 











SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


JRELTANE SCHOOL now at Shaw Hill, Melksham, Wilts, 
Boys and girls from five to eighteen years. Economical 
running to meet wartime needs, 


P!XEWOOD, Crowborough, is now at The Fir Hill, Colan, 
. Columb, Cornwall. Home school for —— and 
3 to vk where environment, diet, ps chology and 
methods still maintain health and ippiness. 
Srracwan. St. Mawgan 279. 
S’ a HRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH, A 
thorough education for boys and girls to 19 years in an 
open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom. Principals: H. 
ARRIS, M.A., LL-B.; Mrs. Lyn Harris, M.A. 
K ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Lae ge London day school 
*® since 1898, now takes s and girls as day pupils and 
boarders on 180 acre estate, 40 y ~ north of London. Pro- 
spectus from Secretary, Flint Hall Farm, Royston, Herts. 


H URTWOOD School, Peaslake, Guildford. Co-educ. from 3 
years. A few children taken for holidays. Principal : JANET 
Jew son, M.A., N.F.U. Tel. : Abinger 119. 
YHIL DRE N’S FARM. Romansleigh, nr. S. Molton, 
~ N. Devan, will shortly have two vacancies. Children 
from 2-12. Mrs, FAaLKNgR, B.A. 


SCOTL AND. Beverley Nursery School, Aberfoyle. A few 
vacancies for children 2 to 9 years in progressive atmo- 
sphere, special attention to diet and health, music and art. 
Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
~T. MARY’S SCHOCGL, Wedderburn Road, Hampstead, now 
w at Yarkhill Court, nr. Hereford (Tel.: Tarrington 233). 
Boys and girls, 4-16. Emphasis on languages. Special teaching 
methods. Moc ern dietary. Mrs. E, Paut, Ph.D. 


NY AL "TMAN’ S GREEN, Gerrard’s Cross. Head Mistress : 
Miss CnamBers, M.A. Aim—to develop character and 

intellect, respect individuality and encourage initiative. Pre- 

paration for Universities, professions. 15 acres grounds. 
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Chief Administration : 


7, CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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ACCOMMODATION 
To Let and Wanted 


"THACKERAY HOTEL. a gg the British Museum. 
eee 2 Se rom 9s. 6d. per night. 


SK _ for descriptive pone ou a3 of 165 INNS po 
HOUSE ssartat dy te 8 REFRESHME 
.R.H.A., ry a. -, Street, W.1. 


5 Fi*RE PARE 82 Sussex Gardens, W.2. Ambass. 2941. 
Marble Arch, Padd. Fr. 15s. 6d. p.w. §s. daily, bkfr. 


HOLLAND PARK. Comf. furn. 4-room s.c. flat, or share 
4 or room or board. With Shored basement. Young 
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Holland Warr. Park $871. Fr.’ 15s. p.w. Meals 
26 pn me pags Noa hot water. Good additional base- 
ment pe = Sg Garden, etc. 


REINFORCED basement with ground-floor fat. Primrose 
Furnished or urnished. Modern equipment. 
Going ch cheap. Apply BUCKNELLS, 134 Regent’s Park Road. 


Fae Rd., Met. Attr. lg. divan grd. fir. rm., exten. 
every conv. 25s. double. 37 P Gocancsott Gdns., 
N.W.6. MAI 6792. 


Wa - 15 Endsleigh Street (Tavistock Square and Euston 
Road); 1st floor suite, 3 rooms, service and elec. It. 
£2 10s. weekly, use basement shelter. Meals. Also rooms 


separately. 

Wu -APP. boarding-house in Hampstead has vacancies ; 
h. and c., gas-fires, rings ; aa (English, Continental 

and dietetic) apie. MAI. 6916. 


Hen in mated comeah, beautiful country, Oxon, offered 
mets person willing look after house 
ophone. Many books. 

Box 8207. 
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escent ahs 
Siasie French cooking. Small 









GOMERSET. BATH, CENTRAL. Young profession al 
woman wants furn. flatlet or bed-sitting room. Box 8200. 

















ALF share of furnished cottage offered, expense-sharing 

basis, 4 miles Saffron Walden; good train service 

London; 2 double bedrooms, sitting-room, use kitchen, 
bathroom. Box 8211: 


ITTLEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. “Phone: 61. 


LENHEIM, nay hinged TRACEY, S. Devon. Close Dartmoor. 
10 mins. by bus to Stover Golf Links. Lovely gardens 
and orchards. ‘entral heating. . & c. in bedrooms. 










Comfort. 
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OCKINGHAM, Westward Ho! Devon. Quiet, comf. hse. 





SCHOOLS—continued 


peaceful sur. Mod. inc. terms. Miss Foti. Northam 183. 








rPHE FROE BEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Little 

Gaddesden, Herts. Sound modern education for boys 
and girls from 5 to 14 years old. Inclusive boarding fee. 
Hi eadmistress: Muss O. B, PRIESTMAN, B.A., N.F.U. 





BROOKL ANDS, C rowborough 299. Pre-prep. and Nursery 
School. All- year-round home. Sound early education and 
Good health record. Excellent air-raid precautions. 


waining. 

i ONKTON WYLD SCHOOL, Nr. CHARMOUTH, 
DORSET. A new school for boys and girls, 3-18 years. 

Secluded position. Own farm produce. Printipals; ELEANOR 

Urpan, M.A., Humpurey SwIncter, M.A. Write to the 

Secretary for Prospectus. 


|] EVON. ST. GEORGE’S CHILDREN’S HOUSE, 

Belstone, Nr. Okehampton (evacuated from Harpenden), 
has vacancies for Boarders 2 to 9 years, for short or long periods, 
Particulars from Miss D. I. MATTHEWS. 




































1h APSTONE HOME SCHOOL, Lustleigh, Devon. Safe 
area, two houses, sooft. above sea level. Entire care 
taken of children from 2 upwards. Term or holidays. Home- 
baking, farm and garden produce. Write Prospecius. 
GROUP of pacifist Christians propose opening in a safe 
area a boarding school for boys. We are nak, qualified 
and in close touch with modern educational thought. We are 






very interested in the place of practical craftsmanship in a 
school community and are especially concerned with the 
re-integration of Christianity and Education. With these ideas 
education to the Higher School Certificate Standard will be 
provided. Fees will be as low as possible and financial con- 
siderations should not prevent anyone from enquiring. Parents 
interested are invited to write to RONALD YOUNGS, 54 Inverine 
Road, Charlton, 


fORTIS G REEN| “SCHOOL. Co-educational boarding 
from 2-11 years. Has now two vacancies for children, 































~9 years. Good air-raid shelter. Apply Secretary, Aspley 
G 1ise, mr. Bletchley, Bucks. 
Y AFE Area, Cornwall. Hollington Park School for Girls, 


~* St. Leonards-on-Sea, at The Bay Hotel, St. Ives. Recog- 


nised by Board of Education, ages 8 to 18, boarders only; 
100%, School Certificate successes. All games. Graduate 
staff, Parents accommodated. Open holidays. 





C AKLEA, Buckhurst Hill (recog. B. of E.), now at NESS 
STRANGE, Nr. Shrewsbury, very safe area. Girls 
7 to 19 P.N.E.U. programmes. Oxford Exam. Centre. 


Principal : BgaTRIcE _GARDNER. 


N ORTH Ww AL E S. ¢ ~aerblaidd Junior and Nursery School, 
Festiniog. Secluded house in private grounds. Reformed 
Children 2-9 years. Principal : E. A. CORKHILL, M. C. N. 


K IL = Hi ANI ry HOU SE, C castle Douglas, Scotland. A 
‘ chool for young citizens of the new Europe. Safe in 
heart of Kirkcudbrightshire, Co- educational. Fr. . £30 p. term. 


| OMER SCHé OL, IPSDEN, OXON. Safe Area. 
10 Boarders, 10 Day children. Boys and girls 5~12 years, 
Al! subs. Froebel methods, Qualified staff. Country life. Riding. 


1 ONG DE NE sc HOOL, 
4 Bucks. Co- educational, 
perfect, place for children. 





diet 


The Manor House, Stoke Park, 
from 4 to 19. A safe, and 
Lake in grounds. Facilities include 
sound-film projector, pottery, weaving, printing. Food reform 
diet Keenly alive specialist staff. Headmaster: JoHN 
Gurnness, B.A. (Oxon.). 
M ATHEMATICS coaching for Matric., R.A. F. corresp. 
J. B. Rusromyer, 2 C arlingford Road, N.W. 3. Ham, 0210, 


P OST AL TUIT ION 


For THose UNABLE TO ATTEND SCHOOL 





NLY BOOK ee ee BY H.M.C,. PUBLIC AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK. 
Prepasstory Schasin, " Caneuk se Saeeie 

reparatory Se s. 
Deane & Sons, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1. 


net. 


Consult re 


Conference and Association of 
Careers, etc. 


10s. 6d. 





DINBURGH. Mauwor Hotel, s0 Manor Place. Terms 
_from 135. 6d. per day. Reduction per week. Tel. : 228190 
OODY-BAY HOTEL, age Im N. Devon. Quiet, 


ul, safe area. & C. all rooms, spring mattresses, 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


good food, farm produce, ‘central heating, licensed. From 
34 guineas ‘inclusive. Parracom 64. 





RESPITE AND RECREATION 





Commencing stipend £1,000 per annum. ~The Council 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


APPOINTMENT OF REGISTRAR 
The Council invites applications for this appointment. 


wishes to make an appointment from April rst next. 


It is desirable that the Registrar should be a graduate of a 
British University. 
Experience in 


essential. 


Applications (45 copies), supported by not more than three 
testimonials and three references, should be forwarded to the 
undersigned not later than January rst, 1941. 


Further particulars may be obtained from 

Edmund Street, 

Birmingham. 
November, 1940. 


Gaiversity administration is desirable but not 


Make the most of your holidays this year by staying 2 
_ pastes tee ne and varied accommodation amidst 
Furnished cot guest house ani 
ter Hote "Tennis an courts, swimminz 
on request. The Manager, 
‘near Ambleside. Tel. : 





Two professional couples offer accommodation 3rd couple. 

or two gentlemen; comfortable house in Bucks; easy 
reach London. 3 guimeas per head. If desired, terms for 
separate sitting room. Apply Box 487, 84 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. 





ANTED. Small group of children or students from 
. G. Burton, evacuated school or college to share accommodation with 
Secretary. small co-educational school in Surrey. Apply Box 8170. 








Applications are invited from persons with experience in 
County Library work, who have passed the examination for 
the re ger in Librarianship of either the University of London 
of Librarianship or of the Lib 
rary Chief Assistant in the 
ers good experience of organisation 


Schoo 
post of Tem 
The work o 


tration, 


Library 


Salary according 
There is no 2 
” should 


ILTS COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY LIBRARY 





aS Association for the 
ilts Count 


to experience and qualifications. 
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OTHER and two children 

50-70 miles from London. O.¢ or two furnished rooms 

or flat. Would consider sharing with family. Prefer full 

board. Not near aecodrome. Hortnsky, 303 Ne!soa House, 
Dolphin Square, London, S.W.1 


.O.S. Cheerful home with intelligent background wanted 
for sisters, 7 and 9, within occasional visiting distance of 
London. Box 8219. 


require accommesiation 








ANTED. Comf. accom. W.C. district with cheerful young 
company for evenings. Harpszx, CITy 3484. 9 till 4. 








TO LET, FOR SALE, WANTED, ETC. 








APPOINTMENT OF WARDEN OF ASHBURNE HALL 
lications are invited from graduates for the post of 
nm of Ashburne Hall of Residence which accommodates 


Warde 


"THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 





about 150 women students. y 
Duties to commence early in September, 1941. 


Applications must be sent not later than December 18th, r 
1940, to the Recistrar, The University, Manchester, 13, from | 1 
whom particulars may be obtained. 


The Council of the Society invite applications for the above 
e obtained from the 


appointment. 
The Yorkshire Philosophical Society, The 


Hon. Secretary, 


HARMING cottage for sale in own grounds. 
surroundings. tation Bures. Box 7192. 


Ideal country 





AMPSTEAD. Small furnished flats with ELECTRIC 
KITCHEN and private bathroom in REINFORCED 
CONCRETE BUILDING. Full domestic service. Constant 
hot water. Central heating. Thre: minutes from Tube and 
buses direct to City and West End. Club renowned for cuisine 
rivate air-raid shelter. Apply: Sec., Lawn Road Flats, 


N.W.3. PRI. 6054. 








HE ‘YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


THE YORKSHIRE MUSEUM, YORK. 
APPOINTMENT OF KEEPER 





Yorkshire Museum, York. 


Full particulars may 


Te rent or purchase, small country cottage, Berks, Bucks, 
Sussex, Herts. Accessible rail or bus: Minimum 2 bedrms. 
bathroom, i indoor sanitation, Company’s water. 


Box 8201. 

















SPECIALISED TRAINING 


DEGREE FOR YOU! Lond. Univ. degree candidates 
over 23 may take shorter Special Entrance instead of 








E* 


PERIENCED Organiser wanted at once by the Dundee 
Union of Boys’ Clubs. Salary £250 p.a. to suitable man. 


Applications by letter to the Chairman, J. R. 


2 Wallace Street, Dundee. 


WOMAN graduate, running small holdin 
companionship, 
livestock. Two small boys. 


L. HALLey, 


Matric. exam. Wolsey Hall will prepare you by post. Free 
loan of books; tuition continued free if you fail; low fees. 
971 Successes at Sp. Ent.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A, 
LL.D., Dept. VHo2, Wotsty Hatt, Oxrorp. (Est. 1894. 
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Okehampton, Devon. 


post ; 
No salary. 
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ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
Complete Teachers’ Training for Girls in al! Branches o! 
hysical Education, Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, etc. 
Recognised training centre for London University Diploma 
in Physical Education, and Certificate of the Chartered Society 





JOMAN Art 





Teacher (29), 


bombed, seeks post small 
Interested 
No certificates. 


of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
Apply: Sscrerary, Anstey College, Erdington, Birmingham. 


USSIAN CLASSES. Sat., Sun. afternoons in Westminster 
Moderate. Myss MALVINA STEENE, 3 Bedford Way, W.C.1. 











ful coaching for Sch. Certif., Matric., Degree and other school, where no bombs. Other subjects. 
Mod. fees.—Prosp. from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., children. Congenial home, cultured people. 
VHoo, Worisey HALL, _Oxrorp. (E st. 1894.) Pocket money. Box 8189. 
kntered as second-class Mail “Mat te at the New York, N.Y., Post st Office, 1928. Printed in Great 
Garden, Stamford Street, London, S.E.1; Publi shed W eekly at 10 Great 
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